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A Letter From the Executive Director 

Dear Colleagues: 

On behalf of the SouthEastem Regional Vision for Education, I am pleased to share with you 
highlights from our first Regional SERVE Forum on School Improvement, held October 6-9, 

1996, in Tampa, Florida. Throughout the four-day conference, educators joined together with 
stakeholders from across the Southeast to share experiences and expertise, forge new networks, 
and commit to the task of working together to improve our schools. 

For over five years, SERVE has worked diligently to provide services and assistance to schools 
and districts. This first regional Forum was the perfect way to celebrate SERVE’s sixth birthday 
and share with participants the good work being done and the progress being made in our own 
“backyards.” The concurrent sessions were planned with participants’ needs and initiatives in 
mind, and each targeted the issues and topics at the forefront of education. The group of pre- 
senters was composed of practitioners from the field representing SERVE’s partnerships, both old 

We believe that everyone involved with the Forum came away with great ideas and renewed vigor for the most important 
task at hand in America— providing an excellent education for every child in this country. 

Sincerely, 

, 

Roy H. Forbes, Ed.D. 

Executive Director 

Goals of the 1996 SERVE 

Regional Forum on School Improvement 

serve's Mission is to promote and support the continuous improvement 
of educational opportunities for all learners in the Southeast. 




and new. 



SERVE’s vision of the future of education is as beautiful and bold as the imagination, for it is within the imagination that 
the barriers of funding, partisanship, inequity, and bureaucracy dissolve with ease. Our vision includes you, the people 
whose daily efforts impact children, parents, and teachers. There is untapped energy in your individual efforts, and it is our 
belief that sharing innovations and building partnerships strengthen the foundations on which we work and offer guide- 
posts to keep us focused. 



Our overarching goal for this Forum was to further impact continual school improvement. 

To that end we strove to 

• Provide awareness of SERVE and our services 

• Showcase successful programs and R&D initiatives 

• Encourage adoption of new programs and practices across the region 

• Identify areas of need and establish key contacts 

• Enhance the capacity of teams and individuals to provide intensive support for continual school improvement 

• Coimect participants with the regional network of federally-funded service providers 
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About the SERVE Organization 



SERVE, the SouthEastem Regional Vision for Education, 
is a consortium of educational organizations whose 
mission is to promote and support the continual improve- 
ment of educational opportunities for all learners in the 
Southeast. Formed by a coalition of business leaders, 
governors, policymakers, and educators seeking systemic, 
lasting improvement in education, the organization is 
governed and guided by a Board of Directors that includes 
the chief state school officers, governors, and legislative 
representatives from Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. Committed to 
creating a shared vision of the future of education in the 
Southeast, the consortium impacts educational change by 
addressing critical educational issues in the region, acting 
as a catalyst for positive change and serving as a resource 
to individuals and groups striving for comprehensive 
school improvement. 

serve’s core component is a regional educational 
laboratory funded since 1990 by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERJ), U.S. Department of 
Education. Building from this core, SERVE has developed 
a system of programs and initiatives that provides a 
spectrum of resources, services, and products for respond- 
ing effectively to national, regional, state, and local needs. 
SERVE is a dynamic force, transforming national educa- 
tion reform strategies into progressive policies and viable 
initiatives at all levels. SERVE Laboratory programs and 
key activities are centered around 

• Applying research and development related to improv- 
ing teaching, learning, and organizational management 

• Serving the educational needs of young children and 
their families more effectively 

• Providing field and information services to promote 
and assist local implementation of research-based 
practices and programs 

• Offering policy services, information, and assistance to 
decision makers concerned with developing progressive 
educational policy 

• Connecting educators to a regional computerized 
communication system, so that they may search for and 
share information, and network 

• Developing and disseminating publications and prod- 
ucts designed to give educators practical information 
and the latest research on common issues and problems 



The Eisenhower Consortium for Mathematics and Science 
Education at SERVE is part of the national infrastructure 
for the improvement of mathematics and science educa- 
tion sponsored by OERJ. The consortium coordinates 
resources, disseminates exemplary instructional materials, 
and provides technical assistance for implementing 
teaching methods and assessment tools. 

The SouthEast and Islands Regional Technology in 
Education Consortium (SEIR^TEC) serves 14 states and 
territories. A seven-member partnership led by SERVE, 
the consortium offers a variety of services to foster the 
infusion of technology into K-12 classrooms. The Region 
IV Comprehensive Assistance Center provides a coordi- 
nated, comprehensive approach to technical assistance 
through its partnership with SERVE. 

A set of special purpose institutes completes the system of 
SERVE resources. These institutes provide education 
stakeholders extended site-based access to high quality 
professional development programs, evaluation and 
assessment services, training and policy development to 
improve school safety, and subject area or project-specific 
planning and implementation assistance to support clients’ 
school improvement goals. 

Following the distributive approach to responding and 
providing services to its customers, SERVE has ten offices 
in the region. The North Carolina office at the University 
of North Carolina at Greensboro is headquarters for the 
Laboratory’s executive services and operations. Policy 
offices are located in the departments of education in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. 



SERVE Offices 

SERVE-Alabama 

Policy 

Office forthcoming — please call any 
Serve Policy office for assistance 

SERVE-Florida 

Early Childhood, Publications, Lab, 
Field Services 
345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6000 
800-352-6001 
Fax 904-671-6020 

Database Information Services 
Clearinghouse 
345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite E-2 1 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6012 
800-352-3747 
Fax 904-671-6010 
SERVE-Line (modem only) 

800-487-7605 

Eisenhower Consortium for Mathematics 
and Science Education at SERVE 
345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite E-22 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6033 
800-854-0476 
Fax 904-671-6010 

Policy 

345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 

904-671-6029 

Fax 904-671-6020 

Florida Commissioner of Education’s 
Office 
The Capitol 
LL 24 

Tallahassee, FL 32399 

904-488-9513 

Fax 904-488-1492 



SERVE— Georgia 

Technology 

41 Marietta Street, NW 

Suite 1000 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

404-893-0100 

800-659-3204 

Fax 404-577-7812 

SERVE-Line (modem only) 

800-487-7605 

Policy 

Georgia Department of Education 
2054 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
404-657-0148 
Fax 404-651-5231 

SERVE-Mississippi 

Delta Project 

Delta State University 
PO. Box 3183 
Cleveland, MS 38733 
601-846-4384 
800-326-4548 
Fax 601-846-4402 

Policy 

Mississippi Department of Education 
PO. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
601-359-3501 
Fax 601-359-3667 

SERVE— North Carolina 
Executive Services, Operations, 
Research and Development 
P.O.Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
910-334-3211 
800-755-3277 
Fax 910-334-3268 

Policy 

North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction 
Education Building 
301 North Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 
919-715-1245 
Fax 919-715-1278 
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SERVE— South Carolina 

Policy 

South Carolina Department of Education 

1429 Senate Street 

1005 Rutledge Building 

Columbia, SC 29201 

803-734-8496 

Fax 803-734-3389 

SERVE, Inc.— North Carolina 

Business Office 

PO. Box 5406 

Greensboro, NC 27435 

910-334-4669 

910-334-4670 

800-545-7075 

Fax 910-334-4671 

SouthEast and Islands Regional 

Technology in Education Consortium 

41 Marietta Street, NW 

Suite 1000 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

404-893-0100 

800-659-3204 

Fax 404-577-7812 

E-mail: seirtec@serve.org 

Region IV Comprehensive Center 

P.O. Box 5406 

Greensboro, NC 27435 

910-334-4667 

800-545-7075 

Fax 910-334-4671 

Evaluation and Assessment Services 

P.O. Box 5367 

Greensboro, NC 27435 

910-334-3211 

800-755-3277 

Fax 910-334-3268 

Professional Development Institute 

(PDD 

P.O. Box 5406 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
910-334-4667 
800-545-7075 
Fax 910-334-4671 

Southeastern Regional Safe Schools 

Institute 

P.O. Box 5406 

Greensboro, NC 27435 

910-334-4664 

910-334-4665 

800-545-7075 

Fax 910-334-4671 
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Board of Directors 

Alabama 

The Honorable Fob James, Jr., Governor 
Dr. Ed Richardson, State Superintendent of Education 
State Representative A. J. (Al) Knight 
Dr. Beatrice W. Phillips, Associate Professor, Tuskegee 
University 

Florida 

The Honorable Lawton Chiles, Governor 
The Honorable Frank T. Brogan, Commissioner of 
Education 

State Representative Cynthia Moore Chestnut 
Mr. Clark Maxwell, Jr., Executive Director, State Board of 
Community Colleges 

Ms. Janice K. Mee, Board Member, School Board of 
Sarasota County 

Mr. Ken Hamilton, President, Palm Pavilion 

Georgia 

The Honorable Zell Miller, Governor 
Ms. Linda Schrenko, State Superintendent of Education 
State Representative John Godbee 
Mr. R. Guy Vickers, Executive Director, Southeastern 
Consortium for Minorities in Engineering 

Mississippi 

The Honorable Kirk Fordice, Governor 
Dr. Tom Burnham, State Superintendent of Education 
State Representative Alyce Clarke 
Dr. Kent Wyatt, President, Delta State University 
Mr. Paul Mize, Ross and Yeager Insurance Company 
Ms. Janice Powell, Teacher, Moss Point Separate School 
District 

North Carolina 

The Honorable James B. Hunt, Jr., Governor 
Dr. Michael Ward, Superintendent, Department of Public 
Instruction 

Dr. Karen E. Banks, Assistant Superintendent, Evaluation 
& Research, Wake County Public Schools 
Mr. Steven L. Wrenn, Superintendent, Lee County 
Schools 

Mr. Ken Harris, Chairman Emeritus, State Board of 
Education 
Senator Wib Gulley 



South Carolina 

The Honorable David Beasley, Governor 

Dr. Barbara Stock Nielsen, State Superintendent of 
Education 

Senator Joe Wilson 

Ms. Cathy Francis, Parent Representative and Coordinator 
of Business Education Partnership Mentoring 

Ms. Sandy Smith, Director of Research, Health Education, 
and Public Works 

Ms. Jo Ann Butler, Coordinator, Administrative and 
Government Affairs, SCANA Corporation 

Native American Education Council 

Mr. Calvin J. Isaac, Principal, Red Water Elementary 
School 

Teachers 

Ms. Anne Jolly 

Ms. Dodie Magill, Mountain Park Elementary 

Ms. Sarah Moss Pratt, McDowell County Schools 

Liaisons 

Dr. Richard Thompson, Liaison for the Teacher of the 
Year Advisory Committee 

Ms. Deborah Williams, Institutional Liaison, Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement 
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Forum Introduction 

O n October 6-9, 1996, SERVE held its first Regional Forum on School Improve- 
ment at the Hyatt Regency Westshore in Tampa, Florida. Planned to bring together 
educators from Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina, this 
event was attended by three hundred eager and energetic teachers, school and district 
administrators, state agency representatives, teacher educators, and staff from other education 
laboratories and assistance centers serving the region. The major events of the Forum were 
organized around ten themes, or strands, that comprise the critical elements of school 
improvement in which the SERVE Laboratory is frequently asked to assist schools, districts, state 
education agencies, and other clients: 

• Student Assessment 
• Community Involvement 
• Facilitating Continual Improvement 
• Literacy 

• Monitoring School Progress and Evaluation Issues 
• Parent Involvement and Early Childhood Education 
• Professional Development 
• School Organization and Climate 
• Teacher Research 

• Technology for Teaching and Learning 

The Forum was designed to provide opportunities for participants to learn from each other, to 
benchmark their school improvement efforts with other successful schools in the Southeast, and 
to discuss and evaluate the latest in school improvement methods, information resources, and 
research for possible inclusion in their plans. Presenters for the various sessions on each theme 
included teams of teachers and school/district administrators who shared their practice-based 
knowledge and experiences, researchers who discussed the theories and findings supporting some 
current models and concepts for addressing school needs and affecting change, and SERVE’s 
field-based research and development partners who described authentic implementations of 
promising school improvement programs and processes. Specialists from other regional 
laboratories and federally-funded service centers shared information about the resources they 
have available for all schools. 

Through one-on-one conversations, group discussions, and in-depth multi-media presentations, 
participants from each state joined together to focus on regional, statewide, and national 
objectives for lasting change in schools. So intense was their concentration and involvement with 
these activities that they seemed oblivious to an unscheduled brush with tropical storm Josephine 
that pelted the Tampa Bay area with winds that exceeded 70 miles per hour on Monday afternoon. 
We did, however, happen upon one Forum group that was building towers as a team building 
exercise as they looked out at the white-capped waves rising in the bay below. 



O 
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The Forum’s Sunday evening dinner program and the mid-day Ivmcheons on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday were greatly anticipated, not only for the incredible food prepared by the Hyatt 
staff but also for the outstanding keynote presentation speakers. Four nationally recognized 
leaders in education shared their profoimd knowledge of life in classrooms, student assessment, 
professional development, and the demographic challenges facing schools in the Southeast. 
Delivering thought-provoking presentations were Ms. Kay Toliver, an elementary teacher in New 
York City Public Schools; Dr. Beverly Farr, Director of the Region XI Comprehensive Assistance 
Center, WestEd Laboratory, San Francisco; Dr. Daniel Duke, Director of the Thomas Jefferson 
Center for Educational Design, University of Virginia, Charlottesville; and Dr. Harold 
Hodgkinson from the Center for Demographic Policy, Institute for Educational Leadership, 
Washington, D.C. 

Based on the magnitude of response, the many positive comments shared by participants, and the 
results of the comprehensive evaluation, the Forum has been deemed one of SERVE’s most 
successful efforts in meeting face-to-face with a large number of primary clients and carrying out 
the mission of improving learning for all learners in the region. We began our planning with the 
belief that sharing innovations, pointing to resources, and building partnerships would expand and 
strengthen our connections to those responsible for local school improvement initiatives and offer 
guideposts to keep us focused. Participants left Tampa on October 9 with their heads full of 
interesting ideas to try, new professional acquaintances, and their bags full of publications and 
materials. The SERVE staff left with a heightened sense of accomplishment and a resolve to work 
even harder on those things most needed to support continual school improvement. 

Planning for the 1997 Forum is already imderway. The date is, again, set for early October, and the 
site is Atlanta, Georgia. We certainly hope that you who came in 1996 will return and bring others 
who wish to be part of the SERVE community of school improvement learners and leaders. A 
pre-registration form is included on the last page of this document. We invite you to duplicate it, 
share copies, fill it out, and return it immediately so that we can keep you informed of the details 
on the next SERVE Forum. 





Betty V. Fry 
Forum Co-Director 



Wendy McColskey 
Forum Co-Director 



Forum Agenda 

Sunday October 6 

1:00-5:30 pm Forum Registration 

5:30 pm Opening Session and Dinner Program 

Presiding 

Roy H. Forbes, Director, SERVE 
Keynote Address 

Kay Toliver, Classroom Teacher, East 
Harlem Tech/PS 72, New York City 
''Feedback for Student Improvement ” 
6:45 pm Dinner 

8:00 pm Adjourn for the Evening 



Monday, October 7 



7:30 am 


Continental Breakfast 


8:30-10:15 am 


Concurrent Sessions 


10:15-10:30 am 


Beverage Break 


10:30-1 1:45 am 


Concurrent Sessions 


12:00 noon 


Luncheon Program 
Presiding 

Jean Williams, Coordinator, Region IV 
Comprehensive Assistance Center at 
SERVE 

Featured Speaker 

Dr. Beverly Farr, Director, Region XI 
Comprehensive Assistance Center, 
WestEd, San Francisco, Calif. 

"Of Tests, Scales, and Standards: Why 
Some Children Have Trouble 
Measuring Up ” 


1:30-2:45 pm 


Concurrent Sessions 


2:45-3:00 pm 


Beverage Break 


3:00-4:20 pm 


Concurrent Sessions 


4:30-5:00 pm 


Team Meeting Time 
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Tuesday October 8 



7:30 am 


Continental Breakfast 


8:30-10:15 am 


Concurrent Sessions 


10:15-10:30 am 


Beverage Break 


10:30-11:45 am 


Concurrent Sessions 


12:00 noon 


Luncheon Program 
Presiding 

Deborah Childs-Bowen, Director, Field 
Services and Professional 
Development, SERVE 
Featured Speaker 

Dr. Daniel Duke, Director, Thomas 
Jefferson Center for Educational 
Design, University of Virginia 
"The Magic Kingdom of Professional 
Development ” 


1:30-2:45 pm 


Concurrent Sessions 


2:45-3:00 pm 


Beverage Break 


3:00-4:20 pm 


Concurrent Sessions 


4:30-5:00 pm 


Team Meeting Time 



Wednesday October 9 

Continental Breakfast 
State-By-State Meetings 
Beverage Break 

Resource Gathering: Getting to Know 
Your Federally Funded Service Providers 
Luncheon Program 
Presiding 

Calvin Jackson, Senior Policy Analyst, 
SERVE Policy Office, South Carolina 
Department of Education 

Featured Speaker 
Dr. Harold Hodgkinson, Director, 
Center for Demographic Policy, 
Institute for Educational Leadership, 
Washington, D.C. 

"Toward a New South ” 

Forum Closing 
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7:30 am 
8:30-9:30 am 
9:30-9:45 am 
9:45-11:15 am 

1 1:30 am 



1:15-1:30 pm 
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Comments from Participants 

“The presenters were high-energy, well-informed professionals who made me glad to be in education!” 



“The session Strengthening the School Improvement Process Through Monitoring and Evaluation was presented profes- 
sionally, with high-quality enthusiasm and competence.” 



“This is wonderful — a session with practical information I can use back at my school!” 
(Improving Literacy Within the Total School Community) 



“In The New Three R’s in Reading and Writing: Research, Redesign, and Rubrics, you shared my philosophy about 
reading and language.” 



“The information I learned will be shared with my colleagues as well as Level 1 school districts.” 



“Well done!” 

“I like the way SERVE has organized the materials. I like sharing other system’s successes and problems.” 

“I will include the information I learned in my presentations to districts and schools.” 

“The presenters were excellent.” 

“The workshop session Continuity in Early Childhood: A Framework for the Home School and Community Linkages was 
very rewarding and informative.” 

“The learning Circle: A Partnership Approach was the most dynamic, heart warming presentation I’ve attended!” 
“Thank you!” 

“I will use the information and activities as I work to help schools reach out to the community through 
development and support. Great work!” 

“I cannot wait to get back to my district to share this information.” 

“The excitement and enthusiasm of these presenters is quite inspirational!” 

“Very visual! Very creative! Very exciting!” 

O 
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Forum Keynote Speakers 



Kay Toliver 

The Forum’s opening session keynote speaker was Kay Toliver, an award-winning elementary 
mathematics teacher at East Harlem Technical/PS 72, New York City, N.Y. In her presentation, 
“Feedback for Student Improvement,” Ms. Toliver focused on teachers’ ability to motivate their 
students and emphasized the importance of motivational techniques in progressive school im- 
provement. She utilized clips of her four-part PBS educational videos, “The Kay Toliver Files” 
and “The Eddie Files,” which have become a staple for teacher trainers across the nation. Based 
on her classroom practices, each video series demonstrates Ms. Toliver’s dynamic, skillful, and 
inspiring teaching techniques, and the impact of these qualities on her students’ learning. 

Ms. Toliver stressed the key role that teachers play in school improvement. They must believe in 
their students, get to know them, and help make school a fun place for them to be. In her math- 
ematics classes, Ms. Toliver promotes literacy equally as much as adding or subtracting. Her 
students must be able to write, read, and speak mathematics before they can effectively solve 
math problems. Each student is required to keep daily journals and math dictionaries to summa- 
rize what they have learned. These techniques not only help establish successful habits in math- 
ematics logic but also further enhance individual student literacy. In closing, Ms. Toliver noted 
that we, as teachers, “must be patient. Lasting change in school improvement is slow. We must 
stop passing the buck and get to work.” 

For more information about “The Kay Toliver Files” and “The Eddie Files,” call PBS Video at 
800-344-3337 or write PBS Video, 1320 Braddock Place, Alexandria, VA, 22314-1698. 

Dr. Beverly Farr 

Dr. Farr’s presentation, “Of Tests, Scales, and Standards: Why 
Some Children Have Trouble Measuring Up,” focused on the 
challenges teachers face in student assessment. Beginning with 
a history of various assessment methods. Dr. Farr noted that the 
need for improvement in education is glaringly apparent and 
that the greatest priority of all reform must be to focus on the 
needs of students. 

According to Dr. Farr, today’s schools find themselves under 
enormous pressure to reform. Teachers are forced to do too many 
things at once, and this directly compromises student learning as 
classroom topics are often covered too quickly. This makes it 
difficult for students— especially those from another culture or 
that speak another language — to learn at the same pace as others. 



Dr. Farr stressed that we, as educators, stand on a threshold of assessment. We need to hear 
ourselves asking questions about how, what, and why students must learn. More and more 
schools and teachers are moving from traditional assessment methods such as true/false, multiple 
choice, and matching tests to alternative techniques such as essays, portfolios, group projects, 
and journals. Implementing this type of progressive assessment and forming positive one-on-one 
relationships with students will help today’s teachers create the type of long-lasting reform 
necessary for improvement in education. 



O 
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Dr. Farr is nationally known in reading education and in the integration of language arts. She has 
taught elementary and high school language arts and undergraduate and graduate courses in 
reading and language arts at several universities. She has also participated in national projects as a 
consultant to the National Assessment of Educational Progress for the Education Commission of 
the States and as a consultant for the Educational Testing Service as a member of the Reading 
Specialist Committee. Most recently, she co-authored a set of integrated reading/writing 
performance tasks in English and Spanish for the Psychological Corporation and has just 
completed a new book on assessment and equity, Assessment Alternatives for Diverse 
Classrooms, for Christopher-Gordon Publishing in Boston. She is currently Director of the 
Region XI Comprehensive Assistance Center, WestEd Laboratory, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dr. Daniel L. Duke 

The Forum’s Tuesday luncheon speaker was Dr. Daniel Duke, Professor and Director of the 
Thomas Jefferson Center for Educational Design, University of Virginia. In his presentation, “The 
Magic Kingdom of Professional Development,” Dr. Duke compared the aspects of today’s more 
popular professional development techniques to the Walt Disney World theme park. Among the 
similarities that he illustrated were the following: 

• It’s OK to act like a child — Successful professional 
development requires experimentation, continuous growth, 
and the willingness to have fun and go out on a limb. 

• It’s a world of illusion — Like Disney’s “Fantasy Land” 
and “Tomorrow Land,” professional development often 
involves perceptions in learning that may or may not be a 
reality. Each individual must discern among authentic 
growth and the illusion of change. 

•We’re interested in changing the way we look at 
things — Implementing a professional development plan 
results in new attitudes, new knowledge, and a heightened 
awareness of other educational possibilities. 

• People want to feel good — Like Disney’s multitude of 
games, rides, snacks, and other amusements, professional 
development is geared toward helping people feel better 
about themselves. However, it often leads individuals to 
frustration before growth occurs. 

Dr. Duke emphasized the need for schools to replace parallel improvement systems for teachers 
with coordinated improvement systems. This involves the termination of performing checklist 
accountability tests for teachers of all levels and experiences. Today’s teachers. Dr. Duke noted, 
have so many varying backgrounds in duration of employment, personal educational achieve- 
ments, and individual accolades that the idea of using the same evaluation method for everyone is 
extremely ineffective. We must stop saying that all teachers must be judged in the same way, or 
that their classes must be taught in the same manner. 

Dr. Duke pointed out that personal growth is stressful. As our choices in life increase, so does 
stress. But professional development is essential in sustaining our adequacy — and relevancy — in 
an ever-changing educational system. Dr. Duke emphasized that professional development often 
leads people in many directions that they never dreamed of going. One of Dr. Duke’s close 
associates, for example, was interested in becoming computer literate so he could implement 
more high-tech teaching methods in his classroom. In his attempts to achieve that goal, he learned 
that to gain the necessary hardware and instructional tools, a grant proposal would have to be 
submitted for the provision of funds. As a result, the teacher not only became computer literate 
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and successfully taught his students using his new equipment and knowledge, but he also learned 
about the complete process of grant writing, an area of professional growth in which he never 
intended to venture. 

Dr. Duke has served as a high school teacher, school administrator, director of staff development, 
researcher, department chair, and program development specialist. For the past two decades he 
has been a professor of education, serving on the faculties of Lewis and Clark College, Stanford 
University, and the University of Virginia. Dr. Duke designed five new programs in educational 
administration and assisted three states in the revision of certification requirements for school 
administrators. For the past twelve years, he has devoted himself to the study and improvement of 
teacher evaluation and professional development. 



Dr. Harold Hodgldnson 

The Wednesday afternoon luncheon speaker was Dr. 

Harold Hodgkinson, Director of the Center for Demo- 
graphic Policy, Institute for Educational Leadership, 

Washington, D.C. In his dynamic presentation entitled 
“Toward a New South,” Dr. Hodgkinson applied his 
years of experience as a demographer to address an 
array of social, political, religious, and other trends in 
the United States that affect the condition and the future 
of education in the Southeast. To illustrate his conclu- 
sions, he utilized a variety of charts, graphs, and U.S. 
maps that covered the following statistical categories: 

• Rate of increase or decrease in federal, state, and 
local government expenditures 

• Increase of U.S. birthrates (10 year average) 

• Correlation of SAT scores and gross family income 

• Distribution of family size and income by ethnic group 

• Population mobility in the U.S. 

• Ethnic group geographic distribution 

• Religious and denominational geographic distribution 

• Percentage of children living at or below the poverty level (by state) 

• Average age U.S. population (and geographic distribution) 

• Percent of Americans receiving welfare (and typical duration of benefits) 

• Income and geographic distribution of college graduates by ethnic group 

• Expenditures for higher education by state 

Dr. Hodgkinson ’s visual presentation illustrated the growing demographic changes that are taking 
place in the United States today and how they increasingly affect every facet of our country, 
including the educational system. 

Dr. Hodgkinson is also the Senior Advisor for the American Council on Education. He has directed 
major research projects for the Carnegie Commission, the U.S. Department of Education, the Exxon 
Foundation, and the Ford Foundation. Dr. Hodgkinson has consulted with over 600 colleges, univer- 
sities, and school systems; federal, state, and city governments; and corporations. He has written 
twelve books, three of which have won national awards, and over 200 articles. Among his publica- 
tions iSi4// One System: Demographics of Education, Kindergarten Through Graduate School. 
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Strand Overviews 



Community Involvement 

For more information about Community Involvement 
sessions, contact Deloris Pringle, SERVE Senior 
Education Program Specialist, at 800-659-3204. 



Families and Schools Together (FAST) 



Presenter: Dr. Lynn McDonald, Founder and Director of 
Families and Schools Together (FAST), 
Madison, WI 

In this session, participants received an overview of the 
effectiveness of Families and Schools Together (FAST), 
an innovative, proven program that involves parents in 
circles of support so they can more easily help their 
children succeed. FAST uses a research- and theory -based 
multi-family program to build active, positive social 



FAST is a school-based, 
collaborative, family-focused 
program designed to increase the 
self-esteem and improve the school 
performance of at-risk elementary 
school children by supporting the 
natural strength of the family unit. 

support networks for parents under stress. Participants 
learned how to engage parents in their children’s learning 
by reviewing methods that teach parents how to be 
available to their children, how to provide feedback on 
how their children are behaving and progressing, and how 
to listen effectively to their children. 

FAST was started in 1988 by Dr. Lynn McDonald and 
Family Service of Madison, Wis., a nonprofit mental 
health agency. It works with all families, but is most 
effective with the families of children ages 4-9 who 
exhibit multiple behavior problems in school. The pro- 
gram builds up protective factors against school failure, 
violence, delinquency, and substance abuse. 



Whole families participate in eight weekly sessions of 
carefully orchestrated, fun, research-based activities. 
Following these sessions, they participate for two years in 
monthly family self-help support meetings called FAST- 
WORKS. Results after eight weeks show statistically 
significant improvements in classroom and home behav- 
iors, self-esteem of the children, family closeness, parent 
involvement in school, and the reduction of social isola- 
tion. For example, students show a 20-25 percent increase 
in attention span and a similar decrease in conduct disor- 
der. Follow-up studies show that as the changes are 
maintained over an extended period of time, FAST also 
leads to greater parent self-sufficiency and involvement in 
schools. FAST improves student behavior and supports 
family strength through a well-defined collaboration 
between parents, the school, a local mental health agency, 
and a local substance abuse provider. 

Enthusiasm for FAST has been so great that local commu- 
nities raised more than $7 million in the first two years of 
national replication to bring the program to individual 
schools. FAST has become a model program recognized 
as exemplary by numerous national honors and awards, 
including recognition by the U.S. Center for Substance 
Abuse Prevention, the Department of Health and Human 
Services, the U.S. Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention, Harvard University with the Ford 
Foundation, United Way of America, and the Family 
Resource Coalition. 



Community Development and Mobilization 



Presenters: Deloris Pringle, Coordinator of Special 

Projects, SERVE, Inc.; Flora Devine, Vice 
President, Kennesau State College 

In this interactive session, presenters provided a model for 
building community involvement and partnerships among 
various and diverse groups, organizations, and agencies in 
a community. The participants were engaged in a dynamic 
simulation which demonstrated the skills and expertise 
necessary for facilitating community consensus around 
education issues and solutions. The simulations were 
derived from the mobilization process and from the 
community itself. 








Facilitating Continual 
Improvement 

For more information about Facilitating Continual Im- 
provement sessions, contact Betty Fry, SERVE Deputy 
Executive Director, at 800-352-6001. 



Promoting Chonge in Mathematics and Science 



Presenters: Four Program Specialists from the Eisenhower 
Mathematics and Science in Education 
Consortium at SERVE 
Staff: Karen Charles, John Roberts, 

Lori Donoho, and Cheryl Cliett 

In this interactive session, presenters offered a hands-on/ 
minds-on science and math activity that modeled the 
instructional strategies necessary for improving teaching 
and learning in today’s classrooms. The session was 
structured as a model lesson activity suggesting to partici- 
pants that classroom activities should reflect the following 
format: engage, explore, explain, apply. The workshop 
itself modeled these four components by engaging partici- 
pants in the study of pendular motion through a unique 
slide and audio show, allowing them to explore the rela- 
tionships between variables common to pendulums, 
explaining the constructivist design of both the workshop 
and the lesson itself, and applying the features of the 
lesson to other areas of curriculum development. 

Several key issues resurfaced throughout the session. One 
centered on how scientific knowledge is acquired and led 
to a discussion of the need to shift instructional strategies 
from passive to active. Another focused on traditional 
teaching and included lectures, reading, and note taking. 
Students engaged in similar activities will learn science, 
and, to demonstrate this belief, participants were given a 
task that required them to observe, manipulate, measure, 
and experiment. They remarked on their own enthusiasm 
and energy as they were actively engaged in a task that 
was designed to foster curiosity, encourage teamwork, and 
utilize problem-solving skills. 

Through a detailed debriefing, participants focused on the 
key components in curriculum that are intended to foster 
continual improvement in student achievement in math- 
ematics and science. The activities and instructional 
practices must be 

• Standards-based (NCTM, National Science Standards, 
benchmarks) 

• Student-focused (cognizant of learning styles research 

• Active/Participatory (no couch potatoes) 

• “Connected” (imbedded in real-world experiences) 



• Constructivist (providing for the learner to make 
meaning of the experience) 

• Concept-based (examining the whole as well as the parts) 

Participants explored the issues presented in this session 
by describing what a classroom would look like if stu- 
dents were actively engaged in constructing their own 
learning. They left this session with tools designed to 
guide curriculum development efforts in their schools and 
districts and with a model of how to entice teachers with 
the “engage, explore, explain, apply” format. 



The Learning Circle: A Partnership Appraach 



Presenters: Linton Deck, Managing Director, Center for 
the Enhancement of Educational Practice, 
Vanderbilt University; Panel from Jesse 
Wharton Elementary School, Greensboro, NC 
Panelists: Pandora Bell,Principal; Maxine Carter, 

Resource Teacher; Patricia H. Deck, Director, 
The Learning Circle (TLC); Susan Douglas, 
2nd Grade Teacher; Diane Henry, Kindergar- 
ten Teacher; Michael Joncas, 4th Grade 
Teacher; Edward Wilson, Custodian and 
Technology Contact Person 

A total school team presented an oral case study describing 
“The Learning Circle: A Partnership Approach” which 
provided for the enhancement and improvement of learn- 
ing in Jesse Wharton Elementary School (JWES), a North 
Carolina school with a diverse student body and staff. The 
partnership is composed of JWES (and community). 



Imagine a school... 

...in which every teacher is an inventar af 
wark, every student a creatar af 
knawledge, every classraam a learning 
labaratary. In this schaal, teachers design 
the labaratary furnish it with materials, 
and guide the activities that engage 
students. Thraugh this engagement — this 
wark — students salve prablems and 
create knawledge. They learn — and they 
learn haw ta learn. 






The Learning Circle: A Partnership Approach 

Each partner in The Learning Circle plays a critical role in the continuous improvement process that is always focused 
on the students. As the partners contribute, they learn and redefine their roles as a necessary 
member of the total interdependent community. 



SouthEastern Regional Vision for 
Education (SERVE) 

Project direction, administrative 
support, current research- based 
programs for JWS Community, 
documenting TLC as a case study 
for others. 



Center for 
Creative 
Leadership, 
Educational 
Applications Group 
Leadership training for 
JWS faculty and staff, 
on-going evaluation 
and guidance from 
behavioral aspect to 
support parent and 
student programs. 



Jesse Wharton School Community 

Faculty/Staff-N^^ds assessment, training 
and develoxpment, collaboration with 
other partners, especially parents. 
Parertts-Involvement in students total 
education at home and school 
includes surveys, needs 
assessment, and participation. 



Business Community 
Financial support, 
collaboration in needs 
assessments, and 
progress evaluation. 




University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro School of Education 
Academic and human resources 
from the School of Education. . 



Guilford County Schools 

Support, supervision, and resources 
for on-going programs as well as 
needs unique to TLC. 



at Jesse Wharton Elementary School *116 Pisgah Church Road • Greensboro, NC 27455 



SERVE, the Center for Creative Leadership, University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro School of Education, 
Guilford County (N.C.) Schools, and the area business 
community. 

The Learning Circle partners work together to develop an 
approach for continual improvement in student learning at 
Jesse Wharton Elementary School. The partnership pro- 
vides resources for staff development and the involvement 
of parents in their children’s learning at both the school and 



home. These efforts facilitate services to the students (who 
are the customers of the school) by inventing knowledge 
work for each student each day. Students are guided by 
educational leaders (school staff and parents) so that they 
may engage in knowledge work to solve problems, to 
create knowledge, and to learn how to learn. By doing this 
work, students are developing skills and understandings to 
enable them to function as effective citizens in an ever- 
changing, global, information-based society. 



ERJC rest copy available 




The Learning Circle strives to achieve a true collaboration 
among its partners through the following acclamations 
and activities: 

• Partners will work together to understand the culture 
and needs of the JWES community through surveys and 
feedback from the faculty, staff, students, and parents. 

• The Center for Creative Leadership has developed and 
delivered new training models for JWES and will 
continue to learn from their experiences with this entire 
school staff. 

• SERVE, in addition to providing the Project Director, 
will be learning new and better ways to facilitate school 
improvement through action research and case studies, 
as well as documentation of the change process in this 
school community. 



Implementing Total Quality Management at the 
District, School, and Classroom Level; 
What has Been Learned? 



Presenters: Betty Fry and Wendy McColskey, SERVE 
Panelists: Tom Williams, Executive Director, North 

Carolina Business Committee for Education; 
Chris Collins, Quality Facilitator, Quality 
Academy, Pinellas County Schools, FL; 
Maurice Pearsall, Director, Quality Education 
Center, Samford University, Birmingham, AL; 
Carol Lowe, Principal, Benjamin Russell High 
School, Alexander City, AL; Pat Washam, 
Director of Elementary Education, Lincoln 
County, NC; Sherri Hoyle, Teacher on Leave, 
Lincoln County, NC 

In this session, participants talked with and heard from 
educators who are leaders in implementing Total Quality 
Management (TQM) at all levels of the education system 
(multi-district, district, school, classroom, business/ 
community, etc.). The emphasis was on practical applica- 
tions, impacts, and lessons learned at each level. The 
session included small group discussions and activities at 
the beginning and end of the panel’s presentations. 



Strategies for Successful Change 



Presenter: Shirley Hord, Senior Research Associate, 
Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory, Austin, TX 

In this session. Dr. Hord focused with participants on six 
research-based strategies necessary to support and guide 
the process of educational change successfully. Leaders 
achieve change by creating a context for change, develop- 
ing and articulating a vision, planning and providing 
resources, investing in training and professional develop- 
ment, accessing and monitoring progress, and providing 
continual assistance. 

In addition, participants explored the concept and evolu- 
tion of a professional learning community wherein a 
school staff works together in a highly collaborative way 
in order to increase outcomes for students. Professional 
learning communities were defined in terms of the 
following attributes: supportive and shared leadership, 
collective creativity, shared values and vision, supportive 
physical conditions and people capacities, and shared 
personal practice. 






Literacy 

For more information about Literacy sessions, contact Pat 
Deck, Director, The Learning Circle (TLC), at 
910-545-9968. 



Improving Literacy Within the Total 
School Community 



Presenters: Six Educators from Jesse Wharton Elementary 
School, Greensboro, NC 

Panelists: Pandora Bell, Principal; Maxine Carter, 

Resource Teacher; Patricia H. Deck, Director, 
The Learning Circle (TLC); Susan Douglas, 
2nd Grade Teacher; Diane Henry, Kindergarten 
Teacher; Michael Joncas, 4th Grade Teacher 

How do you design a program to meet the literacy needs 
of your students? In this session, presenters and panelists 
detailed the process one school used to make literacy for 
all students a top priority. Participants learned about 
specific techniques for engaging faculty and staff, stu- 
dents, and parents in meaningful literacy activities for 
continual student learning. 

Presenters focused on two recent articles, “The Best of 
Both Worlds” by Karen Diegmueller and “Assessment in a 
Literature-Based Classroom” by Linda J. Fenner, from 
selected educational publications. Both featured a variety 
of empirical research studies, literacy resource lists, and 
specific examples of classroom literacy improvement 
techniques. In “The Best of Both Worlds” Karen 
Diegmueller suggests that a balanced approach — a 
combination of basic-skills and whole-language instruc- 
tion — works best when it comes to teaching beginning 
readers. She emphasized the “Basic-Skills Classroom” 
teaching philosophy which builds on a series of basic 
concepts that introduces emergent readers to such funda- 
mental skills as holding a book right side up, learning 
their ABCs, linking sounds and letters, combining sounds, 
and recognizing words with similar letter-sound patterns. 
In “Assessment in a Literature-Based Classroom,” Linda 
J. Fenner asserts that the most important work in educa- 
tion, particularly for those who are interested in educa- 
tional reform, is taking place not in discussions of policy 
or curriculum, but with children in classrooms. She 
addresses such critical literacy measurement issues as 
reliability (making consistent judgments about literacy) 
and validity (focusing assessment on the processes and 
behaviors critical to literacy development). 



The New Three R's in Reading and Writing: 
Research, Redesign, and Rubrics 



Presenter: Elizabeth Anne Neal, Federal Program 

Director, Elizabeth City-Pasquotank Public 
Schools, NC 

In this session, Elizabeth Anne Neal, Federal Program 
Director, Elizabeth City-Pasquotank Public Schools, N.C., 
critically examined how her school system improved 
student achievement in the area of communication skills 
for grades 1-6 and addressed the common dilemma of 
students that are not progressing in reading and writing 
(and teachers who do not know how to help them). 
Educators researched and redesigned their communication 
skills program to reflect the research while involving 
schools in staff development that centered on the rede- 
signed components. They have now institutionalized the 
program with the use of an instructional policy and 
teacher self-assessment. Both provide a framework for 
schools and teachers to use as they self-assess their 
implementation of the components in this research-based 
communication skills program. 

In the presentation, participants learned about the compo- 
nents of the Elizabeth City-Pasquotank Public Schools 
grades 1-6 Communication Skills Program: 

• Teacher reads aloud — The teacher reads a variety of 
quality literature to the class daily to model reading 
strategies and motivate students to read. 

• Self-selected reading block with teacher/student 
conferences — Daily periods are provided for students 
to practice reading independently from materials they 
have selected. 

• Teacher directed reading block — Daily periods for 
direct instruction on comprehension and metacognative 
strategies are scheduled, using a variety of quality 
literature and materials. 

• Spelling/Phonics block — The teacher utilizes a three 
component system where students focus on words 
frequently used in writing, manipulative phonics, and 
handwriting formation. 

• Writing block — Daily periods for direct instruction 
within the framework of the writing process should 
occur. 

• Take-home reading — All students are assigned 
recreational reading on their independent reading level 
each night as a homework assignment. 
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Participants covered a wide variety of topics in the session, 
including skill-based vs. literature-based reading instruc- 
tion, components of Best Practice (New Standards for 
Teaching and Learning in America’s Schools) in Teaching 
Writing, assumptions based on current research and 
practice, and the “one book/whole class” teaching method. 



How to Improve Students' Writing 



Presenters: Enrique Puig, Instructional Support Teacher, 
Title I Program, Orange County Schools, 
Orlando, FL 

This session was planned to enhance participants’ aware- 
ness of what an effective classroom looks like when the 
goal is to develop literacy skills for all students. Interac- 
tive session activities helped participants understand the 
kinds of experiences teachers must plan and conduct to 
encourage students to read and write. Presenter Enrique 
Puig, Instructional Support Teacher, Title I Program, 
Orange County Schools, Orlando, Fla., emphasized the 
need for a well-balanced writing program and outlined the 
following types of writing to be used collaboratively: 

• Modeling — Writing aloud, a powerful modeling 
technique, occurs when the teacher writes in front of 
students and verbalizes what he/she is thinking and 
writing. As children observe, the teacher explains what 
he/she is doing (format, layout, spacing, handwriting, 
spelling, punctuation, vocabulary, etc.). Writing on 
large chart paper, the overhead projector, or the chalk- 
board, the teacher verbalizes his/her mental processes 
as well as the actual transcriptions, and then the stu- 
dents relate the spoken word to the written word. 

• Shared/Interactive — The students compose along with 
the teacher. Shared writing ventures beyond language 
experience in which the teacher takes dictation from the 
child’s language. The writing is negotiated with mean- 
ing, choices of words, and topics discussed and is 
decided jointly by both the students and the teacher. 

The teacher must take an enabling, supportive role that 
encourages and invites students to participate and enjoy 
writing experiences that they might not be able to do on 
their own. Since the teacher doesn’t expect students to 
create texts on their own, the children are focused on 
the composing-thinking process. Therefore, shared 
writing helps to free their imagination. 

• Guided — The teacher’s role in guided writing is to 
guide students, respond to their needs, and extend their 
thinking in the process of composing texts. As in 
guided reading, where the student holds the book and 
does the reading, in guided writing the student holds 
the pen and does the writing. The teacher’s role is 



simply to help students discover what they want to say 
and how to say it meaningfully, with clarity, coherence, 
interest, style, form, and individual voice. Teachers are 
supportive rather than directive, suggestive rather than 
prescriptive. 

• Independent — In independent writing, the student has 
many opportunities to write without teacher interven- 
tion or evaluation. The student takes the responsibility 
for working out challenges involved in the writing 
process. The purpose of independent writing is to build 
fluency, establish writing habits, make personal con- 
nections, explore meanings, promote critical thinking, 
and use writing as an enjoyable, self-chosen activity. 
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Monitoring Progress and 
Evaluation Issues 

For more information about Monitoring Progress and 
Evaluation Issues sessions, contact Wendy McColskey, 
SERVE Research Director, at 800-755-3277. 



Focus Groups: Guided Discussion with a Purpose 



Presenters: Susan Crawford and Helen DeCasper, 
Evaluation Unit, SERVE 

In this session, presenters led participants through the step- 
by-step process of conducting a focus group, which is 
defined as a prompted discussion that provides a method 
of data-collection in which ten to twelve participants 
gather together to discuss issues with which they are 
familiar. Focus groups are powerful information-gathering 
techniques that are useful throughout the program develop- 
ment, implementation, and revision process. They provide 
qualitative evaluation data that enable decision makers to 
understand the impact of a program on target populations 
and identify the barriers to program implementation. This 
session was designed to provide instruction for how and 
when to use focus groups in educational settings. 



Strengthening the School Improvement Process 
Through Monitoring and Evaluation 



Presenters: Helen DeCasper and Susan Crawford, 
Evaluation Unit, SERVE 

Presenters in this session provided participants with 
hands-on evaluation techniques that offer key information 
at critical stages of program development and implemen- 
tation. Participants learned how to use program evaluation 
to strengthen the school improvement process, including 
first needs assessment and design and implementation of 
the program. The session covered establishing individual 
and program outcomes, gathering and analyzing data, 
determining program impact, and reporting the results. 
Participants designed evaluation sections of grant propos- 
als and learned about the critical role evaluation plays in 
program improvement. 



Conducting Schoolwide Action Research: 
Its Purpose, Promise, and 
Problems — Reports from the Field 



Presenters: Frances Hensley, Co-Director, Program for 
School Improvement, University of Georgia; 
Robin Gay, Principal, Scott Elementary, 
Thomasville, GA 



O 




Presenters in this session discussed their experiences with 
schoolwide action research. Frances Hensley from the 
Georgia Program for School Improvement described 
reasons why schools conduct action research. Robin Gay, 
Principal, Scott Elementary, Thomasville, Ga., described 
the kinds of schoolwide research her school improvement 
team has conducted and the impact it has had on the school, 

Handouts included a diagram on the use of teams at the 
school, the school improvement goals and objectives, and 
tools for continual improvement used in the improvement 
process. These included process flow charts, cause-and- 
effect diagrams, histograms, Pareto charts, scatter dia- 
grams, control charts, and plan-do-study-act cycles. 

Presenters listed five questions to ask/answer in assessing 
schoolwide initiatives: 

1. What data do you have that relates to your instructional 
improvement initiative? 

2. How can you organize these data? 

3. What do they tell you? 

4. What are you going to do with this information? 

5. What new data do you want to collect to inform your 
decision making? 



Using Accountability to Change the Culture of 
Schools: How to Get People Committed 
to Producing Quality 



Facilitator: Wendy McColskey, Research Director, 

SERVE 

Presenters: Mack McCary, Assistant Superintendent, 
Elizabeth City-Pasquotank Schools, NC; 

Debra Hamm, Chief Academic Officer, 
Richland II School District, SC 

This session was geared for those interested in strategizing 
about a vision for district or school accountability that 
goes beyond “just test scores.” One presentation high- 
lighted nine problems with accountability as currently 
practiced. Dr. Hamm suggested that accountability should 
not revolve around testing, but on knowing results and why 
they occurred. She suggested that high stakes accountabil- 
ity encourages compliance, but not quality. In the second 
presentation, the presenter told his district’s story of 
accountability as a lever for changing the culture of 
schools. Participants received a draft copy a SERVE R&D 
document. Using Accountability as a Lever for Changing 
the Culture of Schools, which highlights the accountability 
strategies of the Elizabeth City-Pasquotank, N.C., Schools. 
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Parent Involvement and 
Early Childhood 

For more information about Parent Involvement and Early 
Childhood sessions, contact Nancy Livesay, SERVEing 
Young Children Coordinator, at 800-352-6001. 



Stand Up for Parent Involvement 



Presenters: Susan Walton, Parent Involvement Coordina- 
tor, Office of Business and Education Alliances, Florida 
Department of Education and Anne Thompson, Presi- 
dent, Florida Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Inc. 

(PTA) 

Individuals who are engaged 
in promoting parent involve- 
ment at the local, state, and 
regional levels presented their 
views of the role and potential 
impact of parent involvement. 

Participants were offered ideas 
for increasing involvement 
and creating a more welcom- 
ing and collaborative atmo- 
sphere at school. Presenters 
noted that family-centered 
services 

• Honor the racial, ethnic, 
cultural, and socioeco- 
nomic diversity of families 

• Recognize family strengths 
and respect different 
methods of coping 

• Promote the sharing of 
complete and unbiased 
information with parents on 
a continuing basis and in a 
supportive manner 

• Recognize that the family is 
the constant in a child’s 
life, while the service 
systems and personnel 
within those systems 
fluctuate 

• Facilitate parent/profes- 
sional collaboration at all 
levels of service provision: 
services for an individual 

child; program development, implementation, and 
evaluation; and policy formation 



• Encourage and facilitate family-to-family support and 
networking 

• Help participants understand and incorporate the 
developmental needs of infants, children, and adoles- 
cents and their families into service delivery systems 

• Implement comprehensive policies and programs that 
provide emotional and financial support to meet the 
needs of families 

• Design accessible service delivery systems that are 
flexible, culturally competent, and responsive to 
family-identified needs 



Sharing Successful 
Practices in Early 
Childhood Education 



Presenters: Cathy Grace, 
Director, Family Resource 
Center, Tupelo, MS, and 
Rhonda Corley, Director 
of Early Childhood and 
Academic Assistance, 
Greenville, SC 

A critical need in early 
childhood is to help children 
and their families find and 
access the services they need 
to improve their situations. 
This presentation highlighted 
two programs that have been 
successful in reaching chil- 
dren and their families within 
the community and providing 
them with the necessary 
services. Discussion focused 
on adapting services to meet 
community needs, pooling 
resources, and developing 
partnerships among schools, 
businesses, and other commu- 
nity agencies. 

In this session, participants 
learned about the Family 
Learning TEAM (Together 
Everyone Achieves More) of 
the School District of 
Greenville County, S.C. This 
program is geared toward 
developing partnerships, 
programs, and practices that will empower families to 
become successful learners. The program is comprised of 



Key Elements of Family-Centered Services 

• Honoring the racial, ethnic, cultural, and 
socioeconomic diversity of families 

• Recognizing family strengths and individuality 
and respecting different methods of coping 

• Sharing with parents, on a continuing basis 
and in a supportive manner, complete and 
unbiased information 

• Recognizing that the family is the constant in 
a child's life, while the service systems and 
personnel within those systems fluctuate 

• Facilitating parent/professional collabora- 
tion at all levels of service provision: services 
for an individual child; program development, 
implementation, and evaluation; and policy 
formation 

• Encouraging and facilitating family-to-family 
support and networking 

• Understanding and incorporating the develop- 
mental needs of infants, children, and adoles- 
cents and their families into service delivery 
systems 

• Implementing comprehensive policies and 
programs that provide emotional and finan- 
cial support to meet the needs of families 

• Designing accessible service delivery sys- 
tems that are flexible, culturally competent, 
and responsive to family-identified needs 

Stand Up for Parent Involvement Participant’s Materials 
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(1) home visits to parents of newborns through four-year- 
olds, (2) parent workshops in which parents enjoy pre- 
school interaction times, share quality stories, hear guest 
speakers, or learn about parenting, (3) the Comprehensive 
Family Literacy Program, where parents work on receiv- 
ing their GED and their preschoolers develop readiness 
skills, (4) Family Learning Times, the TEAM monthly 
newsletter, and (5) special workshops and seminars for 
parents in PTA groups and community settings. 

Participants also received information about the Family 
Resource Center located in Tupelo, Miss. The Resource 
Center opened its doors in May 1994 through the efforts of 
Lee County Schools, Lift Head Start, the CREATE Foun- 
dation (a private community foundation), and Tupelo 
Public Schools. As a result of additional funding from the 
Mississippi Department of Human Services, services such 
as respite care and after-school tutorial programs have 
been added. Services offered through the resources center 
include a lending library containing books, videotapes, and 



The Family Learning Team's Missian: 

To develap partnerships, pragrams, and 

practices which will empawer families far 

success with learning and schaal. 

Our Total Program 

• Serves 1,100 families with home visits by 4-K 
teachers 

• Provides a monthly preschool newsletter to 
10,000 families 

• Distributes 5,000-6,000 free books to 
families each year 

• Holds monthly parent meetings in 41 schools, 3 
high schools, and 10 local agencies 

• Offers a voluntary parenting program to any 
preschool family in the district 

• Incorporates parents os participatory learners 

• Works closely with Greenville agencies to 
provide parents with services they need 

• Serves families with 80 % having single parent 
head of house 

The Family Learning Team 
206 Wilkins Street • Greenville, SC 29605 
864-241-3508 • (FAX) 864-241-3548 

The School District of Greenville Coimty 
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other resource materials; weekly parenting classes; and 
employee workshops and seminars designed to help 
employees learn to balance work and home responsibili- 
ties. Since opening its doors, the Family Resource Center 
has served more than 200 families and over 325 children. 



Continuity in Early Childhood: 
A Framework for Home, School, 
and Community Linkages 



Presenters: Nancy Livesay, Program Manager, SERVEing 
Young Children; Diane Michael, CSPD 
Coordinator, Office of Maternal and Child 
Health, Early Intervention Program, Charles- 
ton, WV; and Carol Perroncel, Early Child- 
hood Specialist, Appalachian Education 
Laboratory (AEL), Charleston, WV 

The Continuity Framework is a tool designed to help 
families, schools, community agencies, and interested 
professionals effectively work together around issues of 
continuity and transition. During this training session, 
participants focused on the use of the Continuity Frame- 
work as a mechanism for developing home, school, and 
community partnerships. Participants were offered ideas 
about who to include in the partnership, potential uses of 
the Framework, and application of the Framework to their 
own community collaboratives. 



Planning for School Improvement 



Presenters: School improvement leaders 

Lisa Hodge, Coffee County, GA, and 
Kathy Taylor, Brooks County, GA 

In this session, presenters outlined the process used by 
SERVE to assist schools in the development of school 
improvement plans. This process is appropriate for 
districts or schools engaged in systemic school improve- 
ment efforts or those planning for schoolwide Title I 
implementation. School improvement teams from south 
Georgia, who participated in this process with SERVE, 
talked about their experiences, presented the plans they 
developed, and discussed implementation of those plans. 
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Professional Development 

For more information about Professional Development 
sessions, contact Deborah Childs-Bowen, Director, Urban 
Education & Georgia Teacher Center, at 800-659-3204. 



A Hands-Joined Approach to Conflict Resolution 



Presenters: Sharon Farmer, Guidance Counselor, DA 
Smith Middle School, Ozark, AL; Howard 
Harrison, Teacher, Eastgate Middle School, 
Ozark, AL; Rebecca Rhoden Ogletree, Educa- 
tion Specialist, SERVE; Deborah Childs- 
Bowen, Director, Field Services and Profes- 
sional Development, SERVE 

This informative professional development session 
highlighted a collaborative district-wide approach to 
conflict resolution for all grade levels and school commu- 
nity members. Participants engaged in the resolution 
strategies and reflected on the resources available to assist 
in improving school climate and student learning. 

The focus of the session concentrated primarily on various 
methods used to effectively combat classroom tensions. 
Participants engaged in discussions around the origins and 
anatomy of conflict among students. Demonstrations of 
effective strategies were provided. Participants were given 
a series of handouts that illustrated these conflict resolu- 
tion techniques. One handout, for example, pointed out 
that there are variations in anger management techniques 
among individuals. According to presenters, there is 
generally a matter of seconds after a conflict is initiated 
that an individual’s psychological responses take over. 
Strategies were presented to reduce the psychological 
response and to increase the cognitive capacities. It was 
stressed that when students gain this control over their 
anger, they can then make constructive choices of their 
responses such as 

• Share 

• Compromise 

• Say “I’m sorry” 

• Agree to disagree 

• Agree to share and take turns 

• Take responsibility and fix it 

• Listen, paraphrase, and reflect 

• Ask for help or offer help 

• Ignore it and walk away 

• Talk it out and problem-solve 

Throughout the session, these conflict resolution tech- 
niques were discussed in detail, and participants arrived at 
practical solutions for everyday classroom problems. In 
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addition, the subject of tension and anger from the student 
viewpoint was covered. Participants discussed some of the 
typical concerns of children in today’s classrooms and 
debated what kind of student response would be most 
appropriate for each individual situation. This method 
offered participants a unique opportunity to approach 
conflict resolution from multiple perspectives and take 
this information back with them to their schools. 



"People don't get along 
because they rear each other. 

People fear each other 

because they don't know each other. 

They don't know each other because they 
have not properly communicated with 
each other." 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 



Teachers as Leaders: From the 
Community to the Classroom 



Presenters: Representatives from Teachers as Leaders, 
Gwinnett County, GA 

Panelists: Pat Mitchell, Executive Director, Teachers as 
Leaders; Yvonne Frey, Teacher and Co- 
Chairperson of the Teachers as Leaders Board 
of Trustees; Roberta Heron, Teacher and 
Chairman of the Teachers as Leaders Alumni 
Association 

Representatives highlighted Teachers as Leaders (TAL), a 
leadership development program for educators (especially 
for classroom teachers who desire to remain in the class- 
room). TAL provides a series of learning opportunities 
designed to broaden the educator’s appreciation for the 
community and the community’s appreciation for the 
needs within the classroom. Through interaction with the 
business community, governmental community, and peers, 
networking possibilities are made available which further 
empower teachers to develop their individual pursuit of 
excellence. 

Initiated six years ago, the TAL program is a non-profit 
corporation funded primarily though local business, 
alumni. Board of Trustees, program participants, and 
foundations. The program expenses average $1,000 to 
$1,500 per participant for a class of 30 to 40 educators. 
TAL participants receive five (5) staff development units 
and a professional development stipend. 
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The mission of TAL is to promote leadership development 

for educators and, in collaboration with community 

partners, to 

• Raise the status of, and appreciation for, the role of 
teachers 

• Increase professionalism, pride, vision, and confidence 
for teachers 

• Create networking opportunities which will empower 
teachers 

• Develop and affirm the concept of the teacher as a 
leader 

• Provide a series of learning opportunities to broaden 
the participant’s appreciation for the community, the 
resources available within the community, and the 
commitment needed in their individual pursuit of 
excellence 



Teachers Teach the World 

"The leaders of tomorrow are sitting in today's 

classrooms. Leadership development of our 

educators so that they can be the role 

models for tomorrow's leaders is 

what TAL, Inc., is all about." 

Pat Mitchell 
Executive Diredtor 
TAL, Inc. 



The TAL program is structured similarly to various 
Chamber of Commerce leadership programs. A “class” of 
35 to 40 educators is nominated and selected to participate 
in a year-long learning opportunity. A fall retreat, three 
day-long seminars, study groups, and a culminating spring 
retreat enable educators to explore many aspects of their 
community and their own individual leadership styles. 

The program is directed by a Board of Trustees whose 
membership includes the business community, the school 
system, and the alumni of TAL. 



Effective Questioning Techniques for the Reflective 
Classroom — Questioning and Understanding to 
Improve Learning and Thinking (QUILT) 



Presenters: Mickey Hickman, Assistant Principal, Pulaski 
County High School, Pulaski County, VA 
(QUILT trainer and former history teacher) 

In this session, presenters discussed the content and 
structure of Questioning and Understanding to Improve 
Learning and Thinking (QUILT), a nationally- validated 
staff development program (K-12). Participants learned 
about research on effective classroom questioning and the 
QUILT program in order to make a decision regarding the 
appropriateness of this program for their school or district. 

quilt’s yearlong process of collegial learning results in 
increased teacher use of effective questioning techniques 
and higher levels of student thiiiking. QUILT provides a 
basis for classroom and schoolwide restructuring as it 
strengthens collaborative working patterns within the 
school. The QUILT staff development program has the 
following four components: 

• Introduction Training — Participants learn about 
effective questioning techniques during a three-day (18 
hour) introductory training period. The training in- 
cludes a presentation of knowledge and theory, demon- 
stration of behavior and skills, and many opportunities 
to apply and practice good questioning techniques. 

• Collegiums — Participants meet in periodic forums to 
learn, share, and interact about particular questioning 
behaviors targeted for practice and improvement. 

• Partnering — Teams of peers participate in ongoing, 
mutual support activities based in their own schools. 

• Individual Study and Analysis — During their involve- 
ment in the program, participants read independently, 
practice their skills, and gather data between 
collegiums. 

Using a variety of materials, the makers of traditional 
quilts pieced together patterns of great beauty to form 
useful objects for their families. Similarly, teachers, using 
content and good questions, can help students piece 
together information and ideas to form the concepts 
needed to understand their world. The QUILT model, the 
basic content for the program, views questioning as a 
complex, dynamic process that is governed by teacher 
behavior at critical junctures. 
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Quilt Quotations 

•Questioning provides you with a mirror for your teaching. 



•Be 0 guide on the side and not a sage on the stage. 



•As for me all I know is that I know nothing. —Socrates 



•Teachers rarely ask effective questions by chance. 

•Student learning is always preceded by student questions. 

•Classroom diversity helps expand answers. 

•A wise question is half of knowledge.— Lord Bacon 

•Discussion gives the student the opportunity to think out loud. 

•Where all think alike, no one thinks very much. — W. Lippmon 

•A professor keeps answering questions that nobody asked. — W. Lippmon 



•The acquiring or inquiring mind? We hove a choice. — W. Lippmon 



•Give 0 student a question to answer, and she will learn the 
passage she has just read. Teach her how to ask questions, 
and she will learn how to learn for the rest of her life. — J.R. 
Govelek / TE. Raphael 



•One of the simplest ways to permit student questions 
is to stop asking questions yourself. — J.T Dillon 



•We ore often searching for better answers when 
we should be developing better questions. —Lord Bacon 



•An atmosphere conducive to effective student 
questioning is one in which persons respect the 
ideas and concerns of all. — F. Hunkins 



•Watch for the question behind the question. 

The child is trying to organize his world. —Lord Bacon 



•In 0 classroom atmosphere conducive to good questions 
and questioning, students realize a shared responsibility 
for their learning. — F. Hunkins 
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Professional Development: 

A Key Ingredient in School Renewal 



Presenters: Sandra Levent, Principal, Lilbum Elementary 
School, Lilbum, GA; Iris Mathis, Teacher and 
Head of Staff Development, Hahira Elemen- 
tary School, Lowndes County, GA; Peggy 
Pepper, Principal, Eastvalley Elementary 
School, Cobb County, GA; Frances Hensley, 
Co-Director, League of Professional Schools, 
University of Georgia 

Presenters in this session shared their individual school’s 
unique approach to school renewal and the integral role 
professional development plays in this effort. All of the 
presenters represented schools that are members of the 
League of Professional Schools, a network of Georgia 
schools involved in educational renewal. Lilbum Elemen- 
tary is a Georgia Pay-For-Performance (PFP) School, 
Eastvalley is a Charter School, and Hahira is a School for 
the Future. 

The Program for School Improvement (PSI) at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia focuses on the individual school as the 
center of improvement. PSI is dedicated to improving 
public education through promoting the school as a 
professional, democratic workplace — a place where 
shared governance and action research are used to plan 
and implement instmctional improvement activities. PSI 
assists schools to create democratic learning communities 
through its League of Professional Schools. The League 
works with schools to break down the barriers to commu- 
nication within and among schools. From quarterly 
meetings to the distribution of newsletters, the League 
puts schools in touch with each other and provides its 
members with a fomm for them to learn collectively. 

In 1992, the Georgia State Board of Education was 
directed to develop a “Pay For Performance” program to 
reward exemplary performance at the school level, and 
shortly after, Lilbum Elementary School in Gwinnett 
County became a PFP school. PFP is designed as an 
improvement incentive for any school whose faculty 
believes that 

• The school is performing in an exemplary manner, 

• The staff can persuasively demonstrate their exemplary 
performance by identifying and meeting a comprehen- 
sive set of performance objectives which reflect the 
results of the school’s educational program. 

As part of the “Georgia 2000” initiative, PFP schools are 
working toward two overarching goals: (1) that every 
adult American will be literate and will posses the 
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knowledge and skills necessary to compete in the global 
economy, and (2) that every school will promote 
partnerships that will increase parental involvement and 
participation in promoting the social, emotional, and 
academic growth of children. Woven throughout each of 
the presentations was the theme of professional 
development becoming a pivotal point for all their school 
change efforts. 



Leadership Through Collaboration 



Presenters: Rita G. Paul, Program Coordinator, South 
Carolina Department of Health and Human 
Services; Rebecca Rhoden Ogletree, 

Education Specialist, SERVE; Deborah 
Childs-Bowen, Director, Field Services and 
Professional Development, SERVE 

In this session, presenters and participants engaged in 
interactive professional development activities that assist 
in the creation of collaborative communities and schools. 
The tools and strategies that were discussed are quite 
adaptable for any constituencies, including parents, 
teachers, and agencies. 

Presenters provided a statewide model of how this training 
has been utilized in the State of South Carolina’s Primary 
Prevention Plan, a statewide prevention strategy designed 
to substantially reduce the incidence and number of health 
and social problems by working with people, communi- 
ties, and systems to prevent the onset of disease, disability, 
or high-risk social behaviors. The Plan identified prob- 
lems, risk factors, protective factors, goals, and strategies; 
listed the state agencies responsible for carrying out the 
strategies; and identified other private and public organi- 
zations and agencies that are key players in prevention 
efforts. The six priority target areas listed in the Plan 
represented escalating problems for which the existing 
system had not met the current need. The priority areas 
selected for this first Plan were Early School Readiness; 
teenage pregnancy prevention/avoidance of early sexual 
activity; alcohol, tobacco, and other drug abuse among 
youth; adolescent violence; family planning; and indepen- 
dent community-based living for older adults. 

Each member of the Primary Prevention Task Force and 
its local collaborative team leaders received training in 
Leadership for Collaboration. These skills have been 
utilized for the past two years to reach the local goals of 
strengthening families, environmental health, and employ- 
ment and economic development with diverse groups of 
individuals and agencies collaborating to do so. 
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In essence, the purpose of the Leadership for 
Collaboration training and the purpose of the Primary 
Prevention Institute has been to assist communities in 
planning for their future. Important decisions must be 
made at the local level if effective prevention efforts are to 
be shaped and implemented. The cost/benefit ratio will be 
favorable only if prevention efforts work, thereby 
preventing even larger expenditures on the treatment of 
disease and other health and social problems. 
Collaborative partnerships at the local level among 
agencies, organizations, and concerned citizens are 
essential for success in this changing environment. 



High Expectations For All: 
Standards for Staff Development 



Presenters: Stephanie Hirsh, Associate Executive Director, 
National Staff Development Council 

Presenters in this session compared traditional staff 
development to the more effective model emerging from 
the newly-developed standards of the National Staff 
Development Coimcil (NSDC). Participants reviewed, 
reflected upon, and discussed these standards as a means 
of moving from the “sit and get” staff development 
paradigm (where participants are expected to learn about 
the latest ideas on teaching from the “experts”) to one 
which focuses on individual and site-based needs, provides 
sufficient time and follow-up support for content and skill 
mastery, and incorporates growth-promoting strategies 
such as study groups, action research, and peer coaching. 

The NSDC, a non-profit professional association of 
approximately 8,000 educators, is deeply committed to 
ensuring success for all students through the application of 
high standards of professional development for everyone 
involved in student learning. The Council believes that 
high quality staff development programs are essential to 
creating schools in which all students and staff members 
are learners who continually improve their performance. 

The standards of the NSDC are organized in three catego- 
ries: context, process, and content. 

• Context addresses the organization, system, or culture 
in which the new information, or learnings, will be 
implemented. Sonie contexts are more supportive 
toward improvement than others. 

• Process refers to the “how” of staff development; it 
describes the means for the acquisition of new 
knowledge and skills. Examples of process standards 
include group development, follow-up and support, and 
evaluation. 
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• Content refers to the skills and knowledge that effec- 
tive middle level educators need to possess or acquire 
through staff development. Examples of content 
include research-based instructional strategies, adoles- 
cent development, high expectations, and curriculum. 

Context, process, and content standards must all be in 
place to ensure that staff development makes a difference 
in student learning. For example, strong research-based 
content with no attention to follow-up (process) or leader- 
ship support (context) will not result in improved student 
learning. NSDC now recognizes that everyone involved in 
student learning — the board of education, central office 
administrators, principals and teachers, classified/support 
staff and parents, etc. — must continually improve their 
knowledge and skills in order to ensure student learning. 
Likewise, NSDC understands that staff development is not 
the exclusive responsibility of someone given the title of 
“staff developer.” Rather, it is the responsibility of super- 
intendents, central office administrators, principals, and 
teachers, among others. 



charting a New Course in Professional 
Development and Teacher Leadership 



Presenters: Anne Jolly, Special Services Teacher, 

Alabama D.O.E.; Mary Deem Barringer, Vice 
President, National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards; Gwendolyn Williams, 
Director, Peachtree Urban Writing Project, 
Georgia State University; Sue Cain, 
Coordinator, Mathematics & Vocational 
Education, Rockdale County Schools, 

Conyers, GA 

In this session, a panel of teacher leaders shared ideas, 
experiences, and information on new approaches in cutting- 
edge professional development. Participants were encour- 
aged to share their thoughts, perceptions, and aspirations 
concerning the increasing role that classroom teachers are 
taking in designing and implementing these events. Partici- 
pants discussed the following small group topics: 

• What types of professional development do you need? 

• Describe an experience that has helped you grow 
professionally. 

• There are well-documented institutional barriers to 
quality professional development such as time, adminis- 
trative support, resources, etc. What are some other 
barriers encountered and how might we move past them? 

Presenters also focused some guiding questions as they 
related to their personal and professional growth experi- 
ences. Among the presenters was a representative from the 
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Alabama State Teacher Forum (ASTF), an organization 
created in 1994 by a group of exemplary teachers to 
support our belief that for meaningful education change to 
occur in Alabama, classroom teachers must be involved as 
partners. ASTF is a proactive, non-partisan, volvmtary 
organization of practicing teachers composed of a Leader- 
ship Council of ten exemplary teachers, including six 
Alabama State Teachers of the Year and 90 teacher 
organizers statewide. Through those key organizers, the 
ASTF seeks to network with classroom teachers through- 
out the state. Currently, the ASTF has approximately 
1,500 teachers in its database. 

During the past two years, ASTF has designed and 
implemented a series of events to network with Alabama 
teachers, involve them in education reform, increase 
leadership skills in Alabama’s teachers, and challenge 
them to change the educational system. Currently, ASTF 
emphasizes the establishment of local teacher forums that 
can provide opportunities for classroom teachers to share 
their expertise, insight, and knowledge with each other 
and with those who set educational policy. Regardless of 
what happens at other levels of education and government, 
Alabama’s educational system will improve one 
classroom at a time. 



School Organization and 
Climate 

For more information about School Organization and 
Climate sessions, contact Charles Aheam, SERVE 
Director of Publications, at 800-352-600 1 . 



Measuring School Climate: 
Experiencing the Process 



Presenters: Ronny Green, President, Interactive Learning 
Systems, Monticello, FL; David Collins, 
Director of Strategic Planning and Continuous 
Quality Improvement, Orange County 
Schools, Orlando, FL 

In this session, presenters reviewed a variety of school 
climate circumstances and discussed ways to improve 
each individual situation. Participants engaged in the data 
collection and analysis process to gain first-hand experi- 
ence with a valid instrument and the analysis of the 
reports generated by that instrument. 

Using the Restructuring Schools Survey Instrument by 
Assessment Technology, Inc., participants analyzed a 
series of common problems in today’s schools, including 
the issues of poor management, employee morale, distri- 
bution of resources, and training and support. Then, 
working in small groups, they made collective decisions 
concerning the best way to solve each problem. The 
following example illustrates the frequent concern over 
frustrating school leadership: 

Schools Must Evolve 

From: School leadership characterized by 
authoritarian decision-makers with an “I’m the boss 
around here” attitude 

To: School Leadership characterized as using 
coaching counseling skills to achieve a “We’re all in 
this together” attitude 



Where School Leadership: 

• Models day-to-day coaching skills and becomes a 
“cheerleader” 

• Rejects “I’m in control” behavior on the part of any 
employee 

• Counsels individual school family members (em- 
ployees) and provides direction and encouragement 

• Promotes the use of authority and shares available 
resources 

• Focuses on interpersonal skills as a powerful 
administrative tool 

• Demands high quality work from everyone 





In addition, presenters reviewed the Restructuring School 
Review (RSR), an effective process for managing restruc- 
turing efforts that uses Information-Age technology 
specifically designed to meet the needs of schools and 
districts wishing to implement restructuring activities. The 
technology utilized focuses on the use of computers and 
the Restructuring Schools Survey Instrument (RSSI) 
which is used to survey faculty perceptions as related to 
the presence of conditions and leadership behaviors 
necessary to support meaningful school restructuring. 



Safe Schools 



Presenter: Bob Nations, Director of the Southeastern 

Regional Safe Schools Institute, SERVE, Inc. 

Participants in this session reviewed the issues of school 
violence and school safety and learned about the legal 
rights of students and faculty, safety and security method- 
ologies, and cost and labor efficiency in dealing with 
school safety issues. Presenter Bob Nations outlined 
details of the Southeastern Regional Safe Schools Institute 
(SeRSSI) which assists schools and communities in 
developing strategies and plans for reducing disruptive 
behavior, crime, and violence on school properties and 
within the community at large. SeRSSI provides compre- 
hensive crisis management planning and short-term 
interventions in addition to working with community 
members in developing a coordinated systems approach. 

This systems approach includes parents, schools, law 
enforcement, emergency medical and mental health 
professionals, clergy, civic leaders, court personnel, and 
students in preparing the community in prevention, inter- 
vention, and postvention strategies as a network of re- 
sponse. The Safe Schools Institute responds to schools and 
communities by identifying their needs related to improved 
school safety and implementing tailored solutions. 



District Support for Improving School Climate 



Presenters: Ronny Green, President, Interactive Learning 
Systems, Monticello, FL; David Collins, 
Director of Strategic Planning and Continuous 
Quality Improvement, Orange County 
Schools, Orlando, FL 

In this activity-oriented session, participants analyzed 
research findings concerning the conditions necessary for 
improving school climate and gained a clear picture of the 
roles played by district personnel in effectively working to 
assist schools in improving their climate. Presenters 
focused on two informational resources. School 
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Improvement Site Study and A Study of Best Practices for 
Effective School Renewal & Improvement. 

School Improvement Site Study is a report compiled by the 
Goals 2000 Consortium of Northeast Florida, a collabora- 
tive school improvement project designed to assist the 
participating pilot schools in refocusing their school 
improvement planning process to target the outcomes of 
Florida’s Blueprint 2000. The report outlined the various 
steps involved in conducting a school improvement site 
study, a process that provides data about a selected school. 
Each site study consists of a two-day visit to the schools 
by an on-site review team in which one-on-one interviews 
with teachers, support staff, students, and parents are 
conducted. In addition, the review team administers 
survey instruments to the total faculty/staff during a 
schoolwide meeting each afternoon of the visit. The team 
then returns to the school several weeks later to present 
and analyze the site study results to the total faculty. Areas 
in need of development are recognized, and steps are 
outlined to correct problems and concerns. 

A Study of Best Practices for Effective School Renewal & 
Improvement by the Quality School Assessment Instru- 
ment detailed the efforts that a number of educational 
organizations, including the Educational Services Consor- 
tium, Inc. (ESC), took in identifying ways that schools 
and districts can better utilize their human and other 
resources in an effective manner. The purpose of the study 
was to provide individuals in key leadership positions 
with the tools, or ‘‘Best Practices,” available to address the 
issue of school renewal and improvement. 



Improving School Climate: One District's Story 



Presenters: Ronny Green, President, Interactive Learning 
Systems, Monticello, FL; David Collins, 
Director of Strategic Planning and Continuous 
Quality Improvement, Orange County 
Schools, Orlando, FL 

Presenters in this session highlighted a large Florida School 
District’s (Orange Coimty) efforts to improve student 
performance at its “high needs” schools through the 
improvement of school climate. Participants learned what 
worked and what did not and were invited to offer sugges- 
tions for continuing efforts to improve school climate. 

Participants also examined the following “Six Strategies 
for School Leaders to Make Change Successful”: 

1. Creating a Context for Change — building positive 
relationships; shaping the school’s norms so that 
change is accepted enthusiastically; eliminating barriers 
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to change; developing community, conununication, and 
consensus on a vision for the school. Examples include 
selecting staff who can share, express, and reinforce the 
values of the leaders in order to help build the desired 
culture; facing conflict, being willing to deal with 
disputes, and through conflict, build unity; using 
routines and concrete actions to demonstrate values and 
beliefs; telling stories to illustrate what they value in 
school; and nurturing the traditions and rituals to 
express, define, and reinforce the school culture. 

2. Developing and Communicating the Vision — 
identifying an “ideal future picture” of the school and 
helping everyone see how they can make that picture a 
reality. Examples include talking about the vision so 
that others understand and believe that the vision 
reflects their own interests, encouraging participation in 
developing the vision, helping people develop images 
of “how to get there” so that action is directly tied to 
the vision, and demonstrating visible commitment to 
the vision. 

3. Planning and Providing Resources — thinking through 
what needs to happen to bring about change and putting 
it down on paper. Examples include making sure there 
is a plan, but that it is evolving, not “written in stone”; 
making sure teachers have what they need to try new 
ideas; and making sure that the right resources are 
available and that they include time and people in 
addition to materials and equipment (effective leaders 
are adept at finding additional funds and sources of 
materials and supplies). 

4. Investing in Professional Development — recognizing 
that time spent on high quality training will pay off in 
the long run and making sure that the training provided 
is what teachers really need to help them continue to 
grow. Examples include attending staff development 
activities with teachers, finding the right consultants 
and activities, planning and presenting staff develop- 
ment activities, recognizing and providing for the 
stages of learning a new teaching strategy, and arrang- 
ing for faculty to observe demonstrations at other 
successful schools. 

5. Assessing and Monitoring Progress — verifying that 
change is actually taking place and making sure that 
teachers have the support they need, when they need it. 
Examples include checking on the results of the 
changes so that the focus is on student learning, being 
visible and accessible so that the leader knows what is 
really going on, identifying obstacles to change, being 
aware of the stage of implementation of new practices, 
and collecting the right kind of data to make decisions 
about traditional training. 

6. Providing Continuous Assistance — providing coach- 
ing and support on an ongoing basis and help as 
teachers work through new strategies. Examples 
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include using data or information collected in assessing 
and monitoring progress to provide the most appropri- 
ate type of professional development activities, provid- 
ing formal and informal interaction among faculty to 
talk about how the implementation of a new strategy is 
going, making sure that all staff development activities 
include follow-up and continuous support, and cel- 
ebrating progress. 



Three Thrusts Toward Improving School Climate 



Presenter: Dr. Charles Aheam, Director of Publications 
and Senior Editor, SERVE 

In this session, presenter Dr. Charles Aheam outlined the 
character of organizations using “Jungian Type” descrip- 
tors as outlined in The Character of Organizations 
(Bridges, 1992). Three thrusts toward improving school 
climate were characterized as district support, school 
enthusiasm, and appropriate intervention. The figure on 
page 28 was used to demonstrate their mutually interde- 
pendent relationship, and an “if-then” series of statements 
was discussed. Participants were invited to participate in a 
step-by-step comparison of school climate and culture and 
how the concepts of climate builders, climate stoppers, 
and the language of climate affect today’s educational 
system. Climate and culture were defined as two related 
but distinct concepts that affect how well schools function. 
They play a major role in the attitudes of students, faculty, 
and community in shaping whether a school is considered 
“good” or one to avoid. 

Climate 

• Is composed of current feelings and attitudes 

• Reflects how students, staff, and parents feel about the 
school 

• Reflects what is happening today 

• Develops from being valued 

• Is a function of safety 

• Is aligned with sociology 

Culture 

Is a deeper, longer-term phenomenon 
Reflects deeply imbedded shared beliefs and practices 
that are ingrained and taken for granted 
Is difficult to define and assess 
Reflects what has evolved over time 
Involves day-to-day operations and decision-making 
methods 

Is aligned with anthropology 
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Three Thrusts 
Toward 

Improving School 
Climate 




If District Support & School Enthusiasm but 
Inappropriate Intervention, then some Hawthorne 
Effect but ultimately frustration and 
disenchantment = short-term thinking. 

If School Enthusiasm & Appropriate Intervention but 
NO District Support, then some improvement in climate 
but ultimately frustrating and at the cost of 
something else = suboptimization. 

If District Support & School Enthusiasm & 
Appropriate Intervention, then improved climate 
accompanied by higher energy levels, a renewed feeling 
of professionalism, and increased progress in relation to 
indicators of success = optimization. 




Student Assessment 

For more information about Student Assessment sessions, 
contact Nancy McMunn, SERVE Research Specialist, at 
800 - 755 - 3277 . 



Highlight on SERVE's R&D Assessment Partnerships: 
Districts Committed to Improving Assessment 
Practices in the Classroom 



Presenters: Beth Deluzain and others from Bay County 
Schools, FL 

Discussant: Mack McCary, Elizabeth City-Pasquotank 
Schools, NC 

Presenters in this session discussed the strategies used by 
Bay County Schools (Fla.) to engage teachers in upgrad- 
ing assessment practices to reflect new curriculum stan- 
dards. Bay County Schools shared their experiences 
throughout their assessment partnership with SERVE. The 
project representatives included administrative staff £md 
teachers from the elementary, middle, and high schools 
involved in the project and SERVE R&D (Research and 
Development) staff. Bay County participants discussed 
this unique three-year opportunity for their teachers to 
develop, implement, and critique assessment instruments 
and strategies used in their classrooms. Representatives 
from a second district, Elizabeth City-Pasquotank Schools 
(N.C.), reflected on the impact of several years of having 
support for teacher training in classroom assessment. 



Shoring Resources and Assessment Examples 



Presenters: Representatives from Bay County Schools, 

FL; Cathi Snyder, South Carolina D.O.E.; 
Barbara Dougherty, Professor, University of 
Mississippi, Hawaii Algebra Project; Nancy 
McMunn, SERVE R&D 

This session provided an “open door” format for Forum 
participants to visit the assessment booths on display. 
Participants were encouraged to observe, ask questions, 
share information, obtain resources, and meet people 
actively involved in making changes in classroom assess- 
ment practices. The display booths included information 
on Bay County School’s (Fla.) R&D Projects for elemen- 
tary, middle, and high school; SERVE’s R&D Projects; 
electronic portfolios; South Carolina D.O.E.’s Perfor- 
mance Assessment Project; the University of Mississippi’s 
Algebra Project; and Senior Projects. 

Session participants were informed of the various alterna- 
tive assessments in science and mathematics developed by 
the Laboratory Network Program. In addition, a diverse 
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selection of Information Management Software was 
reviewed, including TYCHO-Teacher Information Man- 
ager, Grady Profile Companion, Abacus, CTB Classroom 
Manager, The Assessor, Scholastic *s Electronic Portfolio, 
and Curriculum Designer. 



The Big Bad Wolf Meets the Blooms: A Closer 
Look at "Quality" Assessment Practices 
Through Better Questioning 



Presenter: Nancy McMunn, SERVE R&D 

In this session, participants shared in a choral reading, 
“The Big, Bad Wolf Meets the Blooms,” which provided 
an introduction to Bloom’s Taxonomy. The activity also 
enabled participants to focus on good questioning tech- 
niques educators can use when planning and delivering 
lessons. Presenters highlighted the five levels of Bloom’s 
taxonomy (Recall, Application, Analysis, Synthesis, and 
Evaluation) and how they relate to higher order question- 
ing and the Spectrum of Assessment. 

Participants explored the quality of assessment tasks used 
in the classroom and then reviewed question sets to 
determine where the questions fit on a spectrum from 
traditional to alternative types of assessment. The discus- 
sions included suggestions on how to use the group task to 
involve students in asking better questions. 



what is Valued in Student Learning? 
A Closer Look at Rubrics 



Presenters: Nancy McMunn, SERVE R&D; 

Sara Thompson, English Teacher, Iredell 

County Schools, NC 

Presenters in this session led participants through a hands- 
on activity, using actual student work to decide what is 
important in student learning. This activity can be used in 
schools to determine what teachers value in many subject 
areas. Once the criteria were agreed upon by the group of 
participants, a rubric was created and the rubric style and 
grading method were discussed. Participants left with an 
understanding of the importance of using rubrics as 
instructional tools and gathered numerous rubric resources 
and examples. 

Rubrics, for educational assessment purposes, are defined 
as scoring guides containing the criteria used to evaluate a 
student’s performance in a given area. The following four 
types of rubrics were described: 



• Generalized — scoring guides that use criteria that are 
non-specific for a given task and can be used to score 
other tasks (these guides may be analytical or holistic 
in design) 

• Task Specific Rubrics — scoring guides that can only 
be used for one single task, because specific criteria are 
considered and cannot be used to score other tasks 
(these guides may be analytical or holistic in design) 

• Holistic — scoring guides that respond to a student’s 
work as a whole; assigning a single score or description 
of quality based on clearly defined criteria (these 
guides may be generalized or task specific in design) 

• Analytical — scoring guides that respond separately to 
each of the key qualities or dimensions of the student’s 
work; assigning individual score or quality descriptions 
for each dimension (these guides may be generalized or 
task specific in design) 

Presenters also focused on checklists and the point system 

as rubrics. 

• Point System — A point system assigns points for 
certain features of the student’s response. Open-ended 
questions are often scored with this approach because 
points can reflect partial, as well as full, credit for a 
response. 

• Checklists — A checklist can be used to indicate that a 
student has effectively completed the steps involved in 
a task or demonstration. Checklists may be applied to 
written work (e.g., journals) or observable behavior. 



Good Grades: Grading Practices which 
Encourage Effective Learning 



Presenter: Ken O’Connor, Scarborough Board of 
Education, Ontario, Canada 

Teachers are effectively linking an increasingly broad 
range of assessment and evaluation approaches with their 
teaching to improve learning. The next challenge is to link 
this broad-based assessment to grading practices in order 
to make grades meaningful. In this interactive session, 
presenters examined grading practices and principles that 
capitalize on new assessment practices, encourage effec- 
tive learning, and support student success. 

Participants were provided with the following guidelines for 
grading that support learning and success (listed in order of 
importance, but each considered a part of the whole): 

1. Distinguish between achievement and personal at- 
tributes on the reporting instrument. 

• Achievement should be the only basis for grades (not 
poor effort, misbehavior, tardiness, etc.). 
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• Effort, participation, attitude, and other personal/ 
social characteristics should be reported separately. 

2. Sample student performance — don’t mark everything. 

• Mark or provide feedback on formative 
“performance.” 

• Include only summative “performance” in grades. 

3. Grade in pencil (so that old information can easily be 
replaced by the most recent summative information). 

• Use the most recent information. 

• Provide a second (or more) assessment opportunity. 

4. Relate grading procedures to the intended learning 
(outcomes). 

5. Use care in “crunching” numbers. 

• The average doesn’t have to be the mean; consider 
using medians. 

• Weigh marks carefully to achieve intent in final 
grades. 

6. Use absolute or pre-set standards to distribute grades 

(and marks). 

7. Properly record evidence from quality assessment 
instruments. 

• Describe assessment and evaluation practices, 
including grading, to students at the beginning of 
instruction. 

materials given to session participants, presenter Ken 
Connor writes 

“Teach; test; teach; test; average the marks and report.” 
For many of us, that is what assessment, evaluation, and 
grading have meant in our classrooms. Recently, how- 
ever, an interesting phenomenon has developed. Assess- 
ment and evaluation practices have begun to change 
dramatically, and teachers are learning to place perfor- 
mance and demonstration at the heart of their assessment 
repertoire. They have come to see that assessment and 
evaluation are integral to the learning process, not just a 
means to generate marks for report cards. 

Grading, however, has remained largely untouched by 
the new way that data on student progress are generated. 
The tension between the new and the old is evident in 
the titles of recent articles in educators’ journals such as 
“It 's a good score! ” “Just a bad gradcy ” and “Are letter 
grades obsolete ? ” 

We need a set of guiding principles which will clearly 
indicate how the grading task can be aligned to the 
current, progressive philosophy of assessment and 
evaluation. 



what is Alternative Assessment? 
A Hands-On Awareness Session 



Presenters: Nancy McMunn and Paula Egelson, SERVE 
R&D; Bay County School Teachers (FL); 
Cathi Snyder, South Carolina D.O.E.; Sara 
Thompson, English Teacher, Iredell County 
Schools, NC; Barbara Dougherty, Professor, 
University of Mississippi, Hawaii Algebra 
Project 

The goal of this session was to promote an awareness of 
the role of alternative assessment in the classroom. 
Participants discovered that the way a student is assessed 
determines the types of pictures a teacher acquires of 
student knowledge and performance. Representatives 
from the southern states related their assessment stories 
and offered samples of the different types of assessment. 
Participants were also given an opportunity to visit with 
and obtain resources from these representatives. 

Presenters defined assessment as “the act of collecting 
information about individuals or groups of individuals in 
order to understand them better.” 

There are two types of assessment: 

(1) Traditional — Any type of assessment in which 
students choose a response from a given list (true/ 
false, multiple choice, matching, etc.) 

(2) Alternative — Any type of assessment in which 
students create a response to a question (essays, open- 
ended, portfolios, projects, journals, exhibitions, 
notebooks, interviews, performance assessments, etc.) 
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Teacher Research 

For more information about Teacher Research sessions, 
contact Paula Egelson, SERVE Senior Research Specialist, 
at 800-755-3277, or Elizabeth Clark, SERVE Information 
Research Services Manager, at 800-352-6001. 



serve's Formative Teacher Evaluation 
Program Overview 



Presenter: Paula Egelson, Senior Research Specialist, 
SERVE 

In this session. Dr. Paula Egelson provided an overview of 
serve’s formative teacher evaluation program and 
outlined ways to become a SERVE formative teacher 
evaluation site. Since 1991, SERVE researchers have 
performed applied research in the area of formative 
teacher evaluation. As a result of this research, the docu- 
ment Designing Teacher Evaluation Systems that Support 
Professional Growth was written by SERVE staff mem- 
bers Dr. Wendy McColskey and Dr. Egelson. SERVE has 
also provided interested school systems in the Southeast 
with training and seed money to develop and implement 
teacher evaluation plans. Presently there are ten SERVE 
alternative teacher evaluation sites in North and South 
Carolina including Guilford County (N.C.), Surry County 
(N.C.), Richland Two (S.C.), Lee County (N.C.), 
Rockingham County (N.C.), Rowan-Salisbury (N.C.), 
Watauga County (N.C.), Pitt County (N.C.), Asheville 
City (N.C.), and Polk County (N.C.). Sites in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Mississippi will be added in 1997. 

Dr. Egelson noted the following advantages of formative 
evaluation: greater collegiality among staff members, 
more collaboration, increased professionalism, increased 
motivation, directed focus on improving teaching, and 
positive student outcomes. 



Focus on Formative Teacher Evaluation: A 
Conversation with Daniel Duke 



Presenters: Daniel Duke, Professor of Educational Lead- 
ership and Director, Thomas Jefferson Center 
for Educational Design, University of Virginia 

Referring to his recent books, A Case for Commitment to 
Teacher Growth and Teacher Evaluation Policy: From 
Accountability to Professional Development, Dr. Daniel 
Duke, Professor of Educational Leadership and Director, 
Thomas Jefferson Center for Educational Design, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, discussed the topic, “How can teacher 
evaluation be restructured to promote professional growth?” 
Beginning with a review of recent trends in teacher evalua- 
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tion practice. Dr. Duke showed how school systems 
throughout the United States and Canada are modifying 
conventional practice to encourage teacher growth. 

Duke noted the following key differences between profes- 
sional development and staff development: 

Professional Development 

• Is designed for individuals 

• Fosters the cultivation of uniqueness 

• Is guided by the individual’s judgment 

• Leads to increased personal awareness 

Staff Development 

• Is designed for groups 

• Is guided by school and district goals 

• Focuses on similarities 

• Encourages growth in common direction 

• Leads to an enhanced repertoire of skills and concepts 

Dr. Duke’s model for professional development served as 
the basis for a discussion of the steps involved in restruc- 
turing teacher evaluation. These steps include policy 
changes to create multi-track teacher evaluation systems 
and training in professional development goal setting. In 
addition. Dr. Duke outlined the seven components of an 
effective professional development plan: 

• STEP 1 : Awareness-building 

• STEP 2: Reflection 

• STEP 3: Goal selection 

• STEP 4: Development of a plan 

• STEP 5: Implementation of a plan 

• STEP 6: Evaluation of progress 

• STEP 7: Sharing of results (optional) 



So You Want To Do Action Research? 



Presenters: Samuel A. Spiegel, Project Director of Science 
FEAT (Science For Early Adolescence 
Teachers), Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, FL; Dr. Barbara Grover, Professor of 
Mathematics, Ohio University (presenter of 
the Thinking Mathematics Project); Paul 
Veldman, Teacher, Sulphur Springs Elemen- 
tary School, Tampa, FL; Becky DeWitt, 
Teacher, Cypress Elementary School, 
Clermont, FL 

This informative session was geared toward teachers and 
other practitioners interested in learning more about action 
research as an approach to changing practice in mathemat- 
ics and science education. Presenters focused on a series 









of mathematics publications that are currently available to 
help teachers in their classrooms. Thinking Mathematics, 
published by the American Federation of Teachers, 
highlights the Thinking Mathematics program, a research- 
based, teacher-developed, union-sponsored approach to 
teaching mathematics which is geared particularly for 
grades K-6. 

The session included presentations from the Science 
FEAT program from Florida State University. Participants 
had the opportunity to engage in discussions with repre- 
sentatives of these programs as well as teachers currently 
involved in action research. 



Roundtable Discussions: 
Formative Teacher Evaluation Plans 



Presenters: Paula Egelson, Senior Research Specialist, 

SERVE; Linda Perry, Instructional Supervisor, 
Edenton, NC; Ellen Ringer, Teacher, Rose 
High School, Greenville, NC; Jolane Hall, 
Lead Teacher, South Carolina; Clayton 
Nations, Teacher, Leaksville- Spray 
Elementary School, Eden, NC 

In this session, preliminary evaluation findings from six 
SERVE formative teacher evaluation sites were presented 
and discussed. Educators from other systems informally 
described their formative teacher evaluation plans. 
Specifically, Linda Perry discussed the collegial study 
group and panel review components of the Edenton- 
Chowan plan, Ellen Ringer described instructional 
improvement strategies associated with Pitt County’s plan, 
Joleuie Hall of Richland II introduced peer coaching 
strategies, and Clayton Nations of Rockingham County 
provided examples of teacher portfolios. 



Teachers Becoming Successful Search 
Mediators of Educational Databases Through 
Problem Solving Strategies 



Presenters: Victoria Jenkins, Media Specialist and 

Stephen Alford, Teacher, Grady High School, 
Atlanta, GA; Tena Stevens, Media Specialist, 
Pickneyville Middle School, Norcross, GA; 
Nancy Johnson, Marketing Director, ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS), 
Springfield, VA 

Facilitator: Elizabeth Clark-Claytor, SERVE Information 
Services Manager, Tallahassee, FL 

Presenters in this hands-on training session directed 
participants how to perform successful self-searches of the 
ERIC Database and the Internet to access research-based 
information to help with classroom and curriculum 
decisions. Participants were provided with a road map to 
ERIC full-text document (ED) delivery and journals (EJ), 
including current modernization activities, and received 
new information on the prospects of obtaining ED docu- 
ments in electronic format. As a preamble to the training 
session, a participant team from the Model On-Site 
Training Project, jointly sponsored by SERVE and the 
National Diffusion Network School Improvement Pro- 
gram, modeled effective questioning strategies and 
demonstrated their experiences in becoming self-searchers 
at their respective schools. Participants came with a 
problem on an educational topic and received instructions 
on retrieving information that addressed the problem. 
Presenters also described the work of SERVE ’s Database 
Information Services Clearinghouse (DISC). Since 1991, 
DISC has provided a computerized literature search 
service originally available only to practicing educators. 
Its services are now open to the general public. 
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Technology 

For more information about Technology sessions, contact 
Curt Cearly, SERVE Coordinator of Constituent Services, 
at 800-659-3204, or Jean Williams, Director of the 
Professional Development Institute (PDI) at 
910-334-4667. 



The Impact of Technology on Parents and 
Community Involvement 



Presenters: Ladd Skelly, Supervisor of Instructional 

Technology, Sarasota County Schools, FL; 
Mike Horan, Network Specialist, Sarasota 
County Schools, FL; Jill Kolb, Teacher, Laurel 
Nokomis School, Nokomis, FL; Sue Taskey, 
Technical Support, Brentwood Elementary 
School, Sarasota, FL 

In this session, presenters examined the manner and 
methods by which technology can connect schools 
directly to the homes of students, other schools, and the 
community at large. Participants reviewed Sarasota 
County Schools’ (Fla.) methods of using existing infra- 
structures as well as state-of-the-art connections to inform 
and involve parents in their children’s education. District- 
wide instructional management systems, community 
technology training, cable access from school to home, 
authentic assessment, and education web sites were 
discussed in detail. 

Five different types of parents of today’s students were 
highlighted: decision makers, supporters, audience 
members, collaborators, and partners. Each of the parental 
categories represents a varied dedication to their child’s 
educational progress. The benefits of such family 
involvement include 

• High student grades and test scores 

• Long-term academic achievement 

• Positive student attitudes and behavior 

• More successful educational programs 

• More effective schools 

One main focus of the session was on assessment tools, in 
particular. Abacus. Abacus is a computerized instructional 
management system that includes a model curriculum in 
all core curriculum areas aligned with an assessment 
database. The software provides for the input of instruc- 
tional lessons, district curriculum design development, 
and test generation, scoring, and reporting. The following 
questions were answered: " 



How does Abacus benefit students? 

• Provides instant feedback on performance and progress 

• Provides opportunity to work up to their potential 

• Provides individualized instruction that is easier to 
manage 

• Provides personalized learning plan 

How does Abacus benefit teachers? 

• Gives the opportunity to view student progress quickly 
and accurately 

• Allows teachers to observe student progress against 
established goals 

• Allows the ability to focus instruction based on student 
needs 

How does Abacus benefit parents? 

• Allows parents to clearly understand their child’s 
educational goals and how they are progressing 

• Allows parents to become and integral part of their 
child’s educational team 

Abacus will be implemented in three pilot schools in 
Sarasota County for the 1996-97 school year. The remain- 
ing 32 schools will be included by the year 2000. Expecta- 
tions are high for this cutting-edge educational tool. 

Presenters further emphasized the need for parents to 
become students themselves, using Sarasota’s Brentwood 
Elementary Computer Awareness Class as an example. 
Brentwood has run the instructional session successfully 
for seven years and has serviced more than 900 parents. 
Through six- to eight-week classes of “hands-on” learning 
of basic computer skills at no cost to participants, the 
program helped bridge the technological gap between 
students and their parents. 



Integrating Technology with Curriculum 



Presenters: Christopher Hopey, Project Coordinator, 

National Center for Adult Literacy, University 
of Pennsylvania; Jeff Sun, Technology 
Consultant, Andover, MA 

Presenters in this hands-on workshop provided partici- 
pants with the concepts and ideas necessary to integrate 
today’s modem technology into classroom curriculum. 
Discussing everything from one-way distance learning 
and broadcast television use to advanced computer 
applications such as the Internet, Integrated Learning 
Systems (ILS), word processors, graphics programs, and 
hypermedia tools (HyperCard, HyperStudio, HTML, etc.), 
presenters explored the abundance of benefits of integrat- 
ing this technology in education. 
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Four main categories of technology used in schools were 
highlighted: 

• Technologies for lYitorial Learning — Technology is 
used in a tutorial fashion when it does the teaching 
directly, in the style of a lecture or an electronic work- 
book. Students using tutorial systems are presented 
with information which they are expected to practice, 
emulate, and replicate. Questions are posed about the 
material presented, and students enter their answers 
into the system for review, correction, and assessment. 

• Technologies for Exploratory Learning — Backed by 
a belief that learning is most effective when it arises out 
of exploration and discovery, this group of technologies 
supports a highly constructivist approach to education. 
Students, in this view of learning, are self -directed and 
discover facts, principles, and concepts as they manipu- 
late and maneuver through databases, simulated 
environments, or complex scenarios. 

• Technologies as Applications — The next category of 
technologies represents an even more significant shift 
in the way technologies are viewed in the educational 
arena. Specifically, student use of applications within 
the course of classroom work indicates a trend away 
from the notion of technology as an instructional 
delivery mechanism and toward the idea of technology 
as a tool to help students complete their work. 

• Technologies for Communication — Communication 
technologies are considered to be those that enable 
students and teachers at different locations to send, 
receive, and share information in various forms. The 
more sophisticated of these forms includes the sharing 
of visual information from site to site, whereas a far 
more common type of conununication involves only 
the transfer of written text, such as electronic mail or 
file sharing. 

Session participants were informed about the Learning 
and Technology Interface^ an evaluation tool developed by 
researchers at the North Central Regional Education 
Laboratory (NCREL) that was designed to link specific 
types or categories of technology with the learning 
experience that each provides. In addition, presenters 
highlighted a variety of educational research sites on the 
World Wide Web ranging from subject-specific sites in 
math, English, and science to more generic locations 
covering subjects such as news, politics, foreign language 
studies, and entertainment. 







Selecting and Evaluating Instructional Software 



Presenters: Christopher Hopey, Project Coordinator, 

National Center for Adult Literacy, University 
of Pennsylvania; Jeff Sun, Technology Con- 
sultant, Andover, MA 

Presenters in this hands-on workshop covered the step-by- 
step process of evaluating and choosing instructional 
software for classroom use. Deciding which software 
programs to use in an educational setting is difficult and 
requires making choices and trade-offs among quality, 
compatibility, objectives, and instructional goals. De- 
signed for both teachers and curriculum developers, the 
workshop included summaries of the educational software 
based on the following characteristics: 

• General applicability and usefulness 

• Feedback for students 

• Learning objectives, goals, and outcomes 

• Teacher modifiability 

• Appropriateness 

• Evaluation and record-keeping 

• Questioning techniques 

• Documentation and support 

• Ability to motivate students 

• Technical quality 

• Creativity 

• Hardware and marketing issues 

• User control 

• Content 

Participants also reviewed a series of Internet sites for 
educational software and software reviews. The World 
Wide Web sites often allowed users to view sample 
versions of products, receive catalogs and new product 
announcements, or order software. 



Planning and Funding Technology for 
Teaching and Learning 



Presenters: Christopher Hopey, Project Coordinator, 

National Center for Adult Literacy, University 
of Pennsylvania; Jeff Sun, Technology 
Consultant, Andover, MA 

Presenters in this workshop highlighted the concepts, 
skills, and ideas necessary to engage in a technology 
planning process and develop a technology plan for 
schools and districts. To effectively assist participants with 
this goal, presenters in this workshop session outlined the 
following guidelines: 







• Develop your vision of learning. 

• Decide how to use technology to support this vision. 

• Develop a supportive infrastructure. 

• Understand the context of your technology plan. 

• Gamer public support from community and business 
environment. 

• Implement your technology plan. 

• Evaluate the implementation of your technology plan. 

Presenters reviewed several sample technology plan vision 
statements to provide participants with a framework for 
creating their own technology plan. In addition, a variety of 
informational resources were highlighted, including sites 
from the World Wide Web and popular print resources. 



Internet Access and Impact on 
Teaching and Learning 



Presenter: Linda Clifton, Principal, Booneville Middle 
School, Booneville, MS 

In this session, presenter Linda Clifton described the 
efforts of Booneville Middle School (Miss.) to harness 
several initiatives for the leveraging of the school’s 
acquisition of technologies. Recognizing the impact of 
easily accessible information for students, school adminis- 
trators emphasized solid planning and a clear vision for 
the future, a combination that has moved the school 
forward and provided many opportunities for improving 
access and equity among students. Mrs. Clifton described 
the school’s technology acquisition plan, the various 
initiatives used to build a comprehensive program, and the 
results experienced to this point. In addition, she high- 
lighted their professional development plan in place for 
teacher learning and growth. 



Web Sites by Subject Area 



English/Language Arts 



Complete Works of Shakespeare 
http://the-tech.mit.edu/Shakespeare/works.html 

Children’s Literature Web Guide 

http://www.ucalgary.ca/'-dkbrown/index.html 

Native American Literature 

http://www.indians.org/welker/natlit.html 

Multicultural Book Review 

http://www.isomedia.com/homes/jmele/homepage.html 

Medieval English Literature 

http://www.alchemyweb.com/ '-alchemy/englit/medlit/ 

Resources for English Teachers 
http://nickel.ucs.indiana.edu/ '-Iwolfgra/english.html 
http://www.csun.edu/'-vceed009/languagearts.html 
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Ask Dn Math 

forum.swarthmore.edu/dr.math/dr-math.html 

History of Mathematics Archive-Searchable Database 

http://www-groups.dcs.st-and.ac.uk/--history/ 

Mathematics Lessons Database 
http://www.mste.uiuc.edu/mathed/queryform.html 

Mathematics Standards On Line 

http ://w ww. mcrel.org/connect/math.html 

Math Resources for Educators 

http : 1 1 WWW. csun.edu/- vceed009/math.html 

Math Lesson Plans from ERIC 

http://www.ncrel.org/msc/sciweb.html 



Science 



NASA 

http://www.nasa.gov 

Sea World Animal Information Database 

http://www.bev.net/education/SeaWorld/homepage. html 

Smithsonian Air and Space Museum 

http://www.nasm.edu 
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Cascades Volcano Observatory 
http://vulcan.wr.usgs.gov/home.html 











Chemistry Related Resources for High School Students 
http://www.mbhs.edu/^pham/chem.html 

Rainforest Action Network 
http://www.ran.org 

Earth Science Resources (Environment, Weather, 
Geography, etc.) 

http://www.ems.psu.edu/RelatedWebSites.html 

EE-Link: Environmental Education on the Internet 

http://www.nceet.snre.umich.edu/ 

Museums on Line 

http://www.cs.reading.ac.uk/vlmp/lists.html 

Science Learning Network 
http ://www. sln.org/ 

Science Lesson Plans from ERIC 
http://www.ncrel.org/msc/sciweb.html 



Social Studies 



The Oregon Trail 

http://www.isu.edu/~trinmich/Oregontrail.html 

Geographic Information Center 

http://www.lib.virginia.edu/gic 

U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum 

http://www.ushmm.org 

Cybrary of the Holocaust 
http://remember.org 

Letters Home from a Civil War Soldier 

http://www.ucsc.edu/civil-war-letters/home.html 

American Civil War Home Page 
http://funnelweb.utcc.utk.edu/~hoemann/cwarho.html 

Black History Month Resources 
http://socialstudies.com/f^b/blackhistory.html 

Ellis Island 

http://www.i-channel.com/ellis 

History and Social Studies Resources for Teachers 
http ://execpc . com/ ~ dboals/boals .html 

History Resources and Standards 
http://www.mcrel.org/connect/history.html 
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ERIC 



Social Studies Lesson Plans 
http://www.csun.edu/~vceedO09/socialstudies.html 

State Facts 

http://phoenix.ans.se/freeweb/holly/state.html 

U.S. History Resources for Teachers 
http://www.kent.wednet.edu/ciuTiculum/soc_studies/ 
soc_studies.html 



Foreign Language 



Foreign Language Teaching Forum 
http://www.cortland.edU/http://www_root/flteach/ 
flteach.html 

Foreign Language Resources and Standards 
http://www.mcrel.org/connect/foreign.html 

Curriculum Resources for Spanish Language Teaching 
http://ladb.umn.edu 
http ://w w w/retanet 

List of Web Servers in France 
http://web.urec.fr/docs 
http://www_list_fr.html 

Latin America on the Net 
http://www.latinworld.com 

Spain and Spanish on the Net 

http://gias720.dis.ulpgc.es/spain.html 

Discover Spain 
http ://www.spaintour. com 



Other interesting sites to visit 



The CNN News Page 
http ://ww w.cnn. com 

The New York Times on the Web 
http://www.nytimes.com 

USA Today 

http://www.usatoday.com 

The White House 

http://www.whitehouse.gov 

Democratic National Committee 

http://www.democrats.org 

RepublicanNationalCommittee 

http://www.mc.org 
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Team Planning Time 

Monday and Tuesday 
4:30-5:00 pm 

Reflecting on new information, new insights, and new applications of familiar concepts and strategies for school improve- 
ment is an essential component of professional growth and development that leads to continual improvement. Special team 
planning times scheduled as the last sessions on Monday and Tuesday of the Forum were designed to promote group 
reflection among participants who were attending as a team, as well as those who were the sole representative of their 
school or organization. 

Participants from each of the six states in the region were assigned a meeting room for this block of time. A facilitator 
assisted each group in getting started with a discussion of the presentations and interactions that they wished to reflect upon. 



Wednesday Morning Meetings 

State-By-State Meetings 
8:30-11:15 am 

These sessions were designed to provide an opportunity for participants to meet with representatives from their own state 
education agency and interact on school improvement issues, initiatives, and needs. The state-by-state meetings provided 
an opportunity for participants to become better acquainted with resources and assistance available from five U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education-funded service providers (Region V Comprehensive Assistance Center, Region XIV Comprehensive 
Assistance Center, SouthEast and Islands Regional Technology in Education Consortium at SERVE, Southeastern Equity 
Center, and Eisenhower Consortium for Mathematics and Science Education at SERVE) in the southeast region. 
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Forum Participants 



Charles Aheam 
SERVE, Florida 

345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6000 

Stephen Alford 
Grady High School 
3470 Framingham 
Lithenia, GA 30038 
404-853-4000 

Linda Allinder 

Mary vale Elementary School 

1901 North Mary vale Street 

Mobile, AL 36605 

334-471-1379 

Sally Anderson 
Watauga County Schools 
Post Office Box 1 790 
Boone, NC 28607 
704-264-7190 

Terry Askins 

Palm Harbor Middle School 
15912 Northlake Village Drive 
Odessa, FL 33556 
813-926-9108 

Jacquelyn Autrey 

Alabama Department of Education 
50 North Ripley 
Montgomery, AL 36104-3833 
334-242-8082 

Sylvia Autry 
Meridian Public Schools 
1019 25th Avenue 
Meridian, MS 39301 
601-484-4910 

James Bainds 
Meridian Public Schools 
1015 25th Avenue 
Meridian, MS 39301 
601-483-6271 

Donnis M. Banks 

Office of School Enhancement 

550 High Street 

Jackson, MS 39201 

601-636-7495 

Mary Dean-Barringer 
National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards 
26555 Evergreen Road, Suite 400 
Southfield, MI 48076 
810-351-4444 

Gloria Beal 
SDE/OSA 

550 High Street,Suite 805 
Jackson, MS 39205 
601-359-3052 

Pandora M. Bell 

Jesse Wharton Elementary School 
116 Pisgah Church Road 
Greensboro, NC 27455 
910-545-2030 



Deloris Bell 
Title I 

1356 Ter Road 
Clearwater, FL 34615 
813-461-1012 

Erica Belyeu 

Benjamin Russell High School 
225 Heard Boulevard 
Alexander City, AL 350 1 0 
205-234-8611 

Elly Bennett 
Pinellas County Schools 
Post Office Box 2842 
Largo, FL 34649-2942 
813-588-6116 

Ernest Bibby 
Granville County Schools 
Post Office Box 967 
Oxford, NC 27565 
919-693-4613 

Vickie Bittaker 
McIntosh Academy 
500 Green Street, Box 535 
Darien, GA 31305 
912-437-6691 

Carole Black 
Cove Creek Elementary 
930 Vanderpool Road 
Vilas, NC 28692 
704-297-2781 

Dewey Blackledge 
SMREAC Consortium 
Post Office Box 641 1 
Laurel, MS 39441 
601-649-4141 

Sandy Bostelman 
PO. Drawer 5189 
Fitzgerald, GA 31750 
912-423-3320 

Herbert Box 

West Green Elementary School 
Post Office Box 190 
West Green, GA 3 1 567 
912-384-2032 

Fred Brashier 
Meridian Public Schools 
1015 25th Avenue 
Meridian, MS 39301 
601-483-6271 

Laura Brown 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
904-747-5290 

Clinton L. Brown 

NC Department of Public Instruction 
301 North Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 
919-715-1853 



Stephanie Brown 
Meridian Public Schools 
1015 25th Avenue 
Meridian, MS 39301 
601-483-6271 

Colette Browning 
Bay District School Board 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
904-872-5290 

H. David Bryant 
Edgecombe County Schools 
412 Pearl Street 
Tarboro, NC 27886 
919-641-2600 x.2656 

Judith S. Bachanan 
School Board of Levy County 
PO. Drawer 129 
Bronson, FL 32621 
352-486-5231 

Gina Burkhardt 
SERVE, North Carolina 
Post Office Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-3211 

Dee Bums 

Pinellas County Schools 
Post Office Box 2942 
Largo, FL 33779 
813-588-6065 

Sheila Butler 

Crenshaw County Schools 
609 East First Street 
Luveme, AL 36049 
334-335-5973 

Susan Butler 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
904-747-5290 

Cindy Byrd 

Eisenhower Consortium at SERVE 
41 Marietta Street, NW, Suite 1000 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
800-659-3204 

Sue Crane Snow 
Rockdale County Schools 
Post Office Drawer 1199 
Conyers, GA 30207 
770-860-4239 

Sandra Calliham 

McCormick County School District 
821 North Mine Street 
McCormick, SC 29835 
864-465-2387 

John Douglas Caiman 
SERVE/DISC 

345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite E-21 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6012 

Hugh Carr 
Mississippi MDE 
Post Office Box 77 1 
Jackson, MS 39205 
601-359-2586 
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Maxine Carter 
Jesse Wharton School 
5400 Autumn Woods Drive 
Greensboro, NC 27407 
910-545-2030 

Curtis R. Cearley 
SEIR*TEC 
41 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
404-577-7737 

Stephen Chapman 
SERVE, Florida 

345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6000 

Karen Charles 

Eisenhower Consortium at SERVE 
1 100 W. Market St., 3rd Floor 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
800-755-3277 

Deborah Childs-Bowen 
SERVE, Georgia 

41 Marietta Street, NW, Suite 1000 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
404-577-7737 

Elizabeth Clark-Claytor 
SERVE/DISC 

345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite E-2 1 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6012 

Cheryl Cliett 

Eisenhower Consortium at SERVE 
345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
800-854-0476 

Linda Clifton 
Booneville Middle School 
300-A West George E. Allen 
Boonville, MS 38829 
601-728-5843 

Meda Cobb 

South Carolina Department of Juvenile 
Justice 

4900 Broad River Road 
Columbia, SC 292 10 
803-896-9110 

Willie Corlew 
Madison County Schools 
144 Spring Creek Drive 
Meridianville, AL 35759 
206-828-0088 

Rhonda Corley 
Greenville County Schools 
Post Office Box 2848 
Greenville, SC 29602 
864-241-3192 

Diane Cothran Henry 
Jesse Wharton Elementary 
116 Pisgah Church Road 
Greensboro, NC 27405 
910-545-2030 

JoAnn Cox 

Florida Department of Education, 
Office of School Improvement 
1353 Cross Creek Way 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-414-9883 



Susan Crawford 
SERVE, North Carolina 
1 100 W. Market St., 3rd Floor 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-3211 

Francena Cummings 
Eisenhower Consortium At SERVE 
345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite E-22 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6000 

Sharon Cunningham 
Brooks County Schools 
Box 5 12 

Quitman, GA 31643 
912-263-8923 

Sharise Cunningham 
SERVE, Inc. 

41 Marietta Street, Northwest, Suite 
1000 

Atlanta, GA 30303 
407-893-0100 

Lee Hejl Cur lee 
Harrison County 
6097 Daugherty Road 
Long Beach, MS 39560 
601-864-6206 

Cynthia Curtis 
Keenan High School 
3455 Pinebelt Road 
Columbia, SC 29205 

Connie Cuttino 
SERVE, Inc. 

P.O. Box 5406, UNCG Campus 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-4668 

Barbara Daugherty 
University of Mississippi 
Post Office Box 272 
Oxford, MS 38655 
601-232-7905 

Barbara Jean Davis 
SERVE, Florida 

345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6093 

Kathy Davis 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
904-747-5290 

Helen S. DeCasper 
SERVE, North Carolina 
1 100 W. Market St., 3rd Floor 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-3211 

Carol Deal 

Watauga County Schools 
Post Office Box 1790 
Boone, NC 28607 
704-264-7190 

Patricia H. Deck 

Jesse Wharton Elementary/The 

Learning Circle 

8F Indigo Lake Terrace 

Greensboro, NC 27455 

910-545-9968 
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Linton Deck 

Center for Creative Leadership 
8F Indigo Lake Terrace 
Greensboro, NC 27455 
910-545-9968 

Beth Deluzain 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
904-747-5290 

Flora Devine 

DeKalb Community College 
3251 Panthersbille Road 
Decatur, GA 30034 

Becky DeWitt 

Cypress Ridge Elernentary School 
350 East Street 
Clermont, FL 34711 
352-394-6633 

Lori Donoho 

Eisenhower Consortium At SERVE 
4 1 Marietta Street, Northwest, Suite 
1000 

Atlanta, GA 30303 
800-659-3204 

Susan Douglas 
Jesse Wharton Elementary 
3005 Dell wood Drive 
Greensboro, NC 27408 
910-282-0551 

Kelly Dry den 
SERVE, Florida 

345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6000 

Daniel Duke 
University of Virginia 
405 Emmett Street, South 
Charlottesville, VA 22903-2495 

Velma Duncan 
Bessemer City Schools 
1621 Fifth Avenue, North 
Bessemer, AL 35020 
205-481-9800 

Michael Dunnivant 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
904-747-5290 

Kim Dutcher 

ORBIS Associates 

14 1 1 K Street, NW, Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20005 

202-628-4444 

Paula Ebrahimi 
Huntsville City Schools 
200 White Street 
Huntsville, AL 35801 
205-532-4697 

Doretha Edgecomb 

Region XIV Comprehensive Center 

1111 North Westshore Boulevard, 

Suite 305 

Tampa, FL 33607 

813-289-6668 






Julie Edwards 
SERVE, North Carolina 
1 100 W. Market St., 3rd Floor 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-3211 

Paula Egelson 
SERVE, North Carolina 
1 100 W. Market St., 3rd Floor 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-3211 

Sharon Farmer 
D. A. Smith Middle School 
159 Enterprise Road 
Ozark, AL 36360 
334-774-4925 

Beverly Fan- 

West Ed Laboratory for Educational 
Research 

730 Harrison Street 

San Francisco, CA 90242 

415-565-3009 

Keisha Fields 
SERVE, North Carolina 
1 100 W. Market St., 3rd Floor 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-3211 

Robin Finey 
SERVE, Georgia 
41 Marietta St., Suite 1000 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
404-893-0100 

Rosemary Finlay 
Harrison Company 
20111 Lovers Lane 
Long Beach, MS 39560 
601-864-7678 

Gylde Fitzpatrick 
Poplarville School District 
#1 Todd Circle 
Poplarville, MS 39470 
601-795-8303 

Cynthia Flanagan 
Simmons Elementary 
Post Office Box 128 
Hollandale, MS 38748 
601-827-2024 

Danny Fleming 

Georgia Department of Education 
Twin Towers East, Suite 1762 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
404-656-3437 

Johnnie Follins 
ETS 

1979 Lakeside Parkway, Suite 400 
Tucker, GA 30084 
800-241-3865 

Roy Forbes 
SERVE 

Post Office Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-3211 

Robert E. Forney 

Region IV Technical Assistance Center 
3 1 35 North Washington Boulevard 
Sarasota, FL 34234-6299 




Sandra Foshee 

Benjamin Russell High School 
225 Heard Boulevard 
Alexander City, AL 35010 
205-234-8611 

Phaedra Fox 

South Brookley Elementary 
1600 Boykin Boulevard 
Mobile, AL 36605 
334-479-0746 

Ann Fox 

Cove Creek Elementary School 
930 Vanderpool Road 
Vilas, NC 28692 
704-297-2781 

Yvonne Frey 

Gwinnett County School System 
52 Gwinnett Drive 
Lawrenceville, GA 30245 

Johana Frey 

Hollandale School District 
Post Office Box 128 
Hollandale, MS 38748 
601-827-2276 

Revonda Morrow Frink 
Enloe High School 
128 Clarendon Crescent 
Raleigh, NC 27610 

Betty V. Fry 
SERVE 

345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6025 

Robin Gay 

Scott Elementary School 
100 North Hansell Street 
Thomasville, GA 31792 
912-225-2631 

Sheryl Gehle 

Okapilco Elementary School 
3300 Sylvester Highway 
Moultrie, GA 31768 
912-890-6191 

Barbara Gentry 

ORBIS Associates 

1411 K Street, Northwest, Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20005 

202-628-4444 

Cathleen Gilmore 
108 South Ida Lane 
Long Beach, MS 39560 
601-863-0406 

Seth Goldman 
Bessemer City Schools 
1621 Fifth Avenue, North 
Bessemer, AL 35020 
205-481-9800 

Cathy Grace 

Lee County Families First 
425 Magazine Street 
Tupelo, MS 38802 
601-844-0133 



John C. Green 
Leon County Schools 
2955 West Pensacola Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 
904-488-7007 

Ronny Green 

Interactive Learning Systems 
Monticello, FL 
904-668-8520 

Jane Griffin 

Eisenhower Consortium at SERVE 
1 100 W. Market St., 3rd Floor 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
800-755-3277 

Alfredia Griffin 
Crenshaw County Schools 
Route 1, Box 162C 
Luveme, AL 36049 
334-335-6112 

Sue Hall 

Madison County Schools 
249 Dublin Court 
Madison, AL 35758 
205-772-2547 

Jo Lane Hall 
105 Craig wood Drive 
Blythewood, SC 29016 
803-699-2704 

Debra W. Hamm 
Richland School District Two 
6831 Brookfield Road 
Columbia, SC 29206 
803-738-3247 

Avon Hampshire 
Whitley School 
528 Sipsey Street 
Prchard, AL 36610 

Patty Hancock 

North Brooks Elementary School 
Route 2, Box 667 
Quitman, GA 31643 
912-775-2414 

Carolyn Hardy 
Laurel School District 
Post Office Box 288 
Laurel, MS 39441 
601-649-4145 

Patrick Harman 
SERVE, North Carolina 
Post Office Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-3211 

Paula Harris 

South Carolina Department of 

Education 

1429 Senate Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 

803-734-8619 

Howard Harrison 
East Gate Middle School 
3555 East Andrews Avenue 
Ozark, AL 36360 
334-774-4910 
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David Allen Hart 
Florida Department of Education 
LL-24, The Capitol 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 
904-488-9513 

Mike Hazel 
Wren High School 
905 Wren School Road 
Piedmont, SC 29673 
864-850-5900 

Frances Hensley 

League of Professional Schools 

University of Georgia 124, Aderhold 

Hall 

Athens, GA 30602 
706-542-2516 

Trudy Hensley 
ETS 

1979 Lakeside Parkway, Suite 400 
Tucker, GA 30084 
800-241-3865 

Roberta Heron 

Gwinnett County School System 
52 Gwinnett Drive 
Lawrenceville, GA 30245 
770-972-4840 

Mickey Hickman 
Pulaski County High School 
5414 Cougar Trail 
Dublin, VA 24084 
540-674-4605 

Stephanie Hirsh 

National Staff Development Council 
7602 Kilmichael Lane 
Dallas, TX 75248 

214- 661-2924 

Lisa Hodge 

Coffee County Schools 
Post Office Box 959 
Douglas, GA 31533 
912-383-5316 

Steven Hodgin 
Booneville Middle School 
300-A West George E. Allen 
Booneville, MS 38829 

Harold Hodgkinson 
Institute for Educational Leadership 
1001 Connecticut Ave, NW, #301 
Washington, DC 20036 

Chris Hopey 

National Center on Adult Literacy 
390 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104-3111 

215- 898-2100 

Mike Horan 

Sarasota County School Board 
1960 Landings Boulevard, Suite 201 
Sarasota, FL 34231 
941-927-9000 

Shirley Hord 

Southwest Educational Development 
Lab 

211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701-3281 
512-476-6861 



Carol Ann Home 
Okapilco Elementary School 
3300 Sylvester Highway 
Moultrie, GA 31768 
912-890-6191 

Sherry Hoyle 
Lincoln County Schools 
Post Office Box 400 
Lincolnton, NC 28093 
704-735-1489 

Doris Ivy 

South Delta School District 
600 South Parkway 
Rolling Fork, MS 39159 
601-873-4191 

Barbara Jackson 
South Delta High School 
600 South Parkway 
Rolling Fork, MS 39159 
601-873-4308 

Calvin “Chip” Jackson 

South Carolina Department of 

Education 

1424 Senate Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 

803-734-8196 

Shirley Jackson 

East Harlem Tech-PS 72 

790 Concourse Village West, #10K 

Bronx, NY 10451 

Pam C. Jacobs 
Hollandale School District 
Post Office Box 128 
Hollandale, MS 38748 
601-827-2024 

Shirley James 

Riverside Elementary School 
3125 Pembrook Avenue 
Orlando, FL 32810-2267 
407-296-6420 222) 

Victoria Jenkins 

Grady High School 

1255 Spring Park Drive, Southwest 

Atlanta, GA 30311 

404-853-4000 

Judith Johnson 
University of Central Florida 
College of Education 
Orlando, FL 32816-1250 
407-823-2950 

Nancy Johnson 

ERIC Document Reproduction 
Services 

7420 Fullerton Road, Suite 110 
Springfield, VA 22152-2852 
800-443-3742 

Anne Jolly 

Alabama Department of Education 
4707 Firesone Drive, South 
Mobile, AL 36609 
334-344-9252 

Michael Joncas 

Jesse Wharton Elementary School 
3001 Cottage Place, Apt. M 
Greensboro, NC 27455 
910-288-4573 



Michael L. Jones 
North Carolina Science Alliance 
121 West Jones Street 
Raleigh , NC 27603 
919-733-9159 

Yvonne Jones 
Birchwood High School 
5000 Broad River Road 
Columbia, SC 29210 
803-896-9114 

Sherry Jones 

Okapilco Elementary School 
3300 Sylvester Highway 
Moultrie, GA 31768 
912-890-6191 

Garry Justice 
Countryside High School 
14 Maywood Avenue 
Clearwater, FL 34625 
813-725-7956 

Denise Kelley 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
904-747-5290 

David King 

Madison County Schools 
Post Office Box 226 
Huntsville, AL 35804 
205-532-3540 

Deborah Knerr 

Lake Weston Elementary School 
5500 Milan Drive 
Orlando, FL 32810-4406 
407-296-6430 222) 

George W. Knox 
School Enhancement Office 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
601-359-5520 

Kathleen Koehnemann 
Bay District School Board 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
904-747-5854 

M. LaNelle Kohn 

Midlands Improving Math/Science 

(MIMS) Hub 

1835 St. Michaels Road 

Columbia, SC 29210 

803-731-4727 

Jill Kolb 

Laurel Nokomis School 
1900 East Laurel Road 
Nakomis, FL 34275 
941-486-2092 

Mary Krause 

St. Lucie County School District 
2909 Delaware Avenue 
Fort Pierce, FL 34947 
561-468-5019 

Clay Lee 

Coffee County Schools 
Post Office Box 959 
Douglas, GA 31533 
912-383-5316 
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Claud E. Leiby 

Regional Title I/Technical Assistance 
Center 

3135 North Washington Boulevard 
Sarasota, FL 34234 
941-359-5650 

Sandra Levent 
Libum Elementary School 
53 1 Lilbum School Road 
Libum, GA 30247 
770-921-7707 

Nancy Livesay 

SERVEing Young Children 

345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 

904-671-6076 

Carolyn Lofton 
Skycrest Elementary School 
10 N. Carona Ave. 

Clearwater, FL 34625 
813-469-5987 

Joyce Long 
SERVE, Georgia 

4 1 Marietta Street, Northwest, Suite 
1000 

Atlanta, GA 30303 
404-577-7737 

Linda Love 

North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction 

30 1 North Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 
919-715-1363 

Kelly Lovett 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
904-747-5290 

Carla Lovett 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 3240 1 
904-747-5290 

Carol C. Lowe 

Benjamin Russell High School 
PO. Box 1029 
Alexander City, AL 35010 
205-234-8611 

Glenda Malley 

Poplarville Lower Elementary School 
804 S. Julia St. 

Poplarville, MS 39470 
601-795-4736 

Angela Marino 
Region III ACEE 
150 West University 
Melbourne, FL 32901-6975 
407-768-8000 ext. 7489 

Debbie Marlowe 
Hungerford Elementary School 
230 College Street 
Maitland, FL 32751 
407-623-1430 ext. 227 







Michael D. Martin 
SERVE, Inc. 

4 1 Marietta Street, Northwest, Suite 
1000 

Atlanta, GA 30303 
404-577-7737 

Iris Mathis 

Hahira Elementary School 
350 Claudia Drive 
Hahira, GA 31632 
912-245-2292 

Brett Mayhand 
Chestang Middle School 
2800 Berkley Avenue 
Mobile, AL 36617 
334-456-8416 

Janean McCann 
McIntosh Academy 
500 Green Street, Box 535 
Darien, GA 3 1 305 
912-437-6691 

C. E. McCary, III 
Elizabeth City -Pasquotank 
1200 Halstead Boulevard 
Elizabeth City, NC 27909 
910-335-2981 

Wendy McColskey 
SERVE, North Carolina 
Post Office Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-3211 

Lynn McDonald 
FAST Project 
1025 W. Johnson 
Madison, WI 53713 
608-263-9476 

Samuel McGee 

Mississippi Department of Education 
550 High Street 
Jackson, MS 39205 
601-359-3486 

Nancy McMunn 
SERVE, North Carolina 
1409 Forest Park Drive 
Statesville, NC 28677 
910-334-3211 

Barbara McSwain 
GCRS South 
2476 James Road 
Valdosta, GA 31601 
912-247-8788 

Ray Medecio 
ESCORT 

1111 North Westshore Boulevard 
Tampa, FL 33607 
800-756-9003 

Stuart Medley 

Brantley County Middle School 
Post Office Box 612 
Nahunta, GA 31553 
912-462-7092 

Diane Michael 

Office of Maternity and Child Health 
1116 Quarrier Street 
Charleston, WV 25301 
304-558-3071 ext. 148 



Jeri O’Neal Michie 
Okapilco Elementary School 
3300 Sylvester Highway 
Moultrie, GA 31768 
912-890-6090 

Betty Middleton 

Garrison-Jones Elementary School 
3133 Garrison Rd. 

Palm Harbor, FL 34683 
813-469-5716 

Karen Miller 

Jordan Hill Road Elementary School 
75 Jordan Road 
Griffin, GA 30223 
770-229-3777 

Jean Mitchell 

Eastside Elementary School 
603 North McDonald Avenue 
Douglas, GA 31533 
912-384-3187 

Pat Mitchell 
Teachers As Leaders 
Post Office Box 1505 
Lawrenceville, GA 30246 
770-962-7580 ext. 190 

Teresa Montcrief 
Benjamin Russell High School 
225 Heard Boulevard 
Alexander City, AL 35010 
205-234-8611 

Linda Muncha 
Harrison Company 
16049 Orange Grove Road 
Gulfport, MS 39503 
601-832-9344 

John Muldoon 
Leon County Schools 
2757 West Pensacola Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 
904-487-7236 

Clayton Nations 

Leaksville-Spray Elementary School 
415 Highland Drive 
Eden, NC 27288 
910-627-7068 

Bob Nations 

SouthEastem Regional Safe Schools 

Institute 

122 North Elm 

Greensboro, NC 27401 

910-378-0011 

Elizabeth Anne Neal 
Elizabeth City-Pasquotank 
1200 Halstead Boulevard 
Elizabeth City, NC 27909 
919-334-2981 

Mary E. Negris 

3 1 35 North Washington Boulevard 
Sarasota, FL 34234 
941-359-5650 

Peggy Newman 
McIntosh Academy 
500 Green Street, Box 535 
Darien, GA 31305 
912-437-6691 
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Bobbie Newton 

North Carolina Department of Public 
Instmction 

301 North Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 
919-715-1596 

Ernest Nicolson 
Bessemer City Schools 
1 62 1 Fifth Avenue, North 
Bessemer, AL 35020 
205-481-9800 

Ken O’Conner 

Scarborough Board of Education 
140 Bobough Drive 
Ontario, Canada MIP4N6 
416-396-7591 

Rebecca Ogletree 
SERVE, Florida 

345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6000 

Gayle Owen 

Madison County Schools 
119 Centurion Drive 
Madison, AL 35758 

Kim Patterson 

MS Writing/Thinking Institute 
Post Office Box 9509 
Mississippi State, MS 39762 
601-325-7777 

Marvin D. Patterson 
Florida Department of Education 
1101 Brandt Drive 
Tallahassee, FL 32308 
904-922-6291 

Pamela C. Patton 
Huntsville City Schools 
201 White Street 
Huntsville, AL 35801 

205- 532-4700 

Rita G. Paul 

Department of Health & Environmen- 
tal Control 
2600 Bull St. 

Columbia, SC 29201 
803-734-8719 

Linda Payne 

ECO Math/Science Hub 

South Carolina State University, P.O. 

Box 7277 

Orangeburg, SC 291 17 
803-536-7113 • 

Maurice Pearsall 

Samford University Quality Training 
Academy 

800 Lakeshore Drive 
Birmingham, AL 35229 

206- 870-2019 

Nancy Peck 

Southeastern Equity Center 

8603 South Dixie Highway, Suite 304 

Miami, FL 33143 

305-669-0114 



Peggy Pepper 

Eastvally Elementary School 
2570 Lower Roswell Road 
Marietta, GA 30067 
770-509-6039 

Carol Perronceal 

Appalachia Education Laboratory 
1031 Quarrier Street 
Charleston, WV 25301 
304-347-0473 

Linda Perry 

Edenton-Chowan Schools 
RO. Box 206 
Edenton, NC 27932 
919-482-4436 

Susan Phipps 

Green Valley Elementary School 
189 Big Hill 
Boone, NC 28607 
704-264-3606 

Ola Pickels 

Brooks County Middle School 
Rt. 2 Box 2978 
Quitman, GA 31643 
912-263-7521 

Caroline Pitts 
McIntosh Academy 
500 Green Street, Box 535 
Darien, GA 31305 
912-437-6691 

Carol Plott 

Bessemer City Schools 
1621 Fifth Avenue, North 
Bessemer, AL 35020 
205-481-9800 

Phyllis Porter 
Title I/LeonCounty 
2757 West Pensacola Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 
904-487-7119 

Annette Powell 

Cove Creek Elementary School 
930 Vanderpool Road 
Vilas, NC 28692 

Janice Powell 

East Park Elementary School 
4025 McCall Street 
Moss Point, MS 39563 
601-475-9866 

Kathy Pruess 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
90-747-5290 

Deloris Pringle 
SERVE, Inc. 

41 Marietta Street, Northwest, Suite 
1000 

Atlanta, GA 30303 
404-577-7737 

Enrique Puig 
Orange County Schools 
445 West Amelia Street 
Orlando, FL 32801 
407-317-3202 
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Jane A. Rayburn 
Brantley High School 
Route 2, Box 70 
Brantley, AL 36009 
334-527-3789 

Narvis Redmond 

Midlands Improving Math/Science 
Hub (MIMS) 

1708 Ripplerock Road 
Columbia, SC 29210 
803-798-5835 

Gail Richards 

Green Valley Elementary 

189 Big Heel Rd. 

Boone , NC 28607 
704-264-3606 

Sandra G. Riddle 
Ridgeland High School 
2478 Happy Valley Road 
Roseville, GA 30741 
706-820-9063 

Ellen Ringer 

Rose High School 

600 West Arlington Boulevard 

Greenville, NC 27834 

919-321-3653 (Fax) 

Deborah C. Roberson 
Hobbs Middle School 
309 Glover Lane 
Milton, FL 32570 
904-983-5630 

John Roberts 

Eisenhower Consortium for Mathemat- 
ics and Science at SERVE 
Delta State University, Ewin Hall, 
Room 373, Box 3183 
Cleveland, MS 38732 
800-326-4548 

Teresa Rollins 
Teacher Resource Center 
Mobile, AL 
205-852-7073 

Nancy Romain 

Florida Department of Education 
1400 United Street 
Key West, FL 33040 
800-511-5652 

Michael Russell 
Bessemer City Schools 
1621 Fifth Avenue, North 
Bessemer, AL 35020 
205-481-9800 

Howard Sanders 
Hollandale Public Schools 
Post Office Box 628 
Hollandale, MS 38748 
601-827-2276 

Don Saunders 

Green Valley Elementary School 
189 Big Heel Rd. 

Boone, NC 28607 
704-264-3606 

Patricia Schenck 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, FL 32401 
904-747-5290 



Penny Scott 

SERVEing Young Children 
345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6097 

Dianne D. Shafer 
Transition Demonstration Project 
Post Office Box 1072 
Athens, GA 30603 
706-354-6119 

Pat Simich 

Hobbs Middle School 
309 Glover Lane 
Milton, FL 32570 
904-983-5630 

Barbara Singleton 
Harrison Company 
14113 Cerro Verde Drive 
Ocean Springs, MS 39564 
601-832-9344 

Ladd S kelly 

Sarasota County School Board 
1960 Landing Boulevard, Suite 201 
Sarasota, FL 34231 
941-927-9000 

Maureen Skinner 
Florida Department of Education 
325 West Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399 
904-487-4198 

Susan Smith 

Jordan Hill Road Elementary school 
75 Jordan Hill Road 
Griffin, GA 30223 
770-229-3777 

Carol C. Snell 

University of Central Florida 
College of Education 
Orlando, FL 32816-1250 
407-823-3807 

Cathi Snyder 

South Carolina Department of 
education 

1429 Senate Street, Room 61 1-C 
Columbia, SC 29201 
803-734-8267 

Margarida Southard 
Leon County School Board 
3955 West Pensacola Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 
904-488-7007 

Julie Speck 

SouthEastem Regional Safe Schools 

Institute 

RO. Box 5406 

Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-4664 

Sam Spiegel 
NHMFL/FSU 
1 800 East Paul Dirac Drive 
Tallahassee, FL 32310 
904-644-5818 

Delores Bolen Stamps 
Algebra Project 

206 West Pearl Street, Suite 1010 
Jackson, MS 39201 
601-969-3198 
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Florida PTA 
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Miami, FL 33132 
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Eva Thompson 

Alabama Department of Education 
10031 Meredith Lane 
Huntsville, AL 35803 



Sara W, Thompson 
West Iredell High School 
105 Camelot Drive 
Statesville, NC 28677 

Gail Thurston 

Wests ide Elementary School 
3 1 1 Westside Drive 
Douglas, GA 31533 
912-384-5506 
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Griffm-Spalding County Schools 
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GrifFm, GA 30223 
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Pinellas County Schools 
Post-Office Box 2842 
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East Harlem Tech/PS 72 
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Bronx, NY 10451 
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DeKalb County Schools 
3770 North Decatur Road 
Decatur, GA 30032 
404-297-1286 
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MAITRAN Associates 
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Potomac, MD 20854 
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Hungerford Elementary School 
230 College Avenue 
Maitland, FL 32751 
407-623-1430 
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Region XIV Comprehensive Center 

1 1 1 1 North Westshore Boulevard, Suite 
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Tampa, FL 33607 
813-289-6668 

Michael Vigliano 

Eisenhower Consortium at SERVE 
345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6000 

Kathy M. Walker 

South Carolina Department of Juvenile 
Justice 

4900 Shivers Ave. 

Columbia, SC 29210 
803-896-9110 

LucyAnn Walker-Fraser 
SERVE, Florida 

345 South Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-671-6084 

Kathi H. Wallace 
Highland Home School 
Rt. 1, Box 199A 
Highland Home, AL 36041 
334-537-4379 







Icy Walley 

East Park Elementary School 
4025 McCall Street 
Moss Point, MS 39563 
601-475-9866 

Susan Walton 

Florida Department of Education 
325 West Gaines Street, FEC 126 
Tallahassee, FL 32399 
904-488-8385 

Cynthia Ward 

Mississippi State University 
P.O.Box 5265, 315 Allen Hall 
Mississippi State, MS 39762 
601-325-7060 

Patricia Washam 
Lincoln County Schools 
Post Office Box 400 
Lincolnton, NC 28093 
704-735-1489 

Marjorie Washington 
McIntosh County School Board 
500 Green Street, Box 535 
Darien, GA 31305 
912-437-6691 

Elizabeth White 
Eastside Elementary School 
603 North McDonald Avenue 
Douglas, GA 31533 
912-384-3187 

Kay C. Wideman 
Georgia Department of Education 
1854 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
404-656-4028 

Randee Williams 

Mississippi Department of Education 
Post Office Box 77 1 
Jackson, MS 39205 
601-359-3486 

Gwendolyn Williams 
Peachtree Urban Writing Project 
30 Pryor St., Suite 605 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
770-651-2510 

Georgia S. Williams 
Hollandale School District 
Post Office Box 366 
Hollandale, MS 38748 
601-827-2024 

Brigitte Williams 
Harrison Company 
14165-B Old Highway 49 
Gulfport, MS 39503 
601-831-5108 

Tom Williams 

North Carolina Business Committee 
for Education 
1 16 West Jones Street 
Raleigh, NC 27603-8001 
919-715-3535 

Jean Williams 
SERVE, Inc. 

1 100 W. Market St., 3rd Floor 
Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 
910-334-3211 




Sandra D. Wilson 

Bay County/Rutherford High School 
3002 West 21 Court 
Panama City , FL 32405 
904-763-6878 

Edward R. Wilson 
Jesse Wharton Elementary 
1 16 Pisgah Church Road 
Greensboro, NC 27455 
910-545-2090 

Kathi Wilson 
Meridian Public Schools 
1015 25th Avenue 
Meridian , MS 39301 
601-483-6271 

David Wojnowski 
North Carolina National Estuarine 
Research Reserve 
983 W. Kitty Hawk Rd. 

Kitty Hawk, NC 27949 
919-261-8891 

Brenda Woodruff 

University of North Carolina at 

Greensboro 

341 Curry Building 

Greensboro, NC 27403-1830 

910-334-5670 

Robert Woodruff 
Hollandale School District 
Post Office Box 128 
Hollandale, MS 38748 

Larry Woolfolk 

J. F. Sheilds High School 

17688 Hwy. 21 N. 

Beatrice, AL 36425 
334-789-2168 

John Wright 
Shelby County Schools 
Post Office Box 429 
Columbiana, AL 3505 1 
205-669-5600 

Willa Wyatt 

Walnut Elementary School 
46 School Rd. 

Marshall, NC 28753 
704-649-2636 
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1997 Forum Registration 

SERVE is currently making plans for its next Regional Forum on School Improvement, scheduled for October 12-14, 
1997, at the Sheraton Colony Square Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia. This year’s learning event will revolve around the follow- 
ing strands that comprise the critical elements of school improvement in which the SERVE Laboratory is frequently asked 
to assist schools, districts, state education agencies, and other clients: 

• Curriculum and Instruction 

• Parent Involvement and Early Childhood Education 

• Professional Development 

• School Improvement and Accountability 

• School Organization and Climate 

• Student Assessment 

• Teacher Leadership 

• Technology for Teaching and Learning 

In addition, a series of pre-conference workshops will provide in-depth training and assistance in areas such as collabora- 
tion, conflict resolution, effective schools, teacher leadership, and facilitative leadership. These will be offered on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, October 10-12, also at the Sheraton Colony Square. Combined with the Forum’s feature presenta- 
tions from a group of nationally recognized keynote speakers, extensive networking and group sharing possibilities, and 
access to the variety of programs, products, and publications SERVE offers, these workshops should help make the 1997 
SERVE Regional Forum on School Improvement as successful as the first. 

We’re looking for eager and energetic educators to be part of the 1997 Forum. If you are interested, please fill out the 
following pre-registration form, tear it off, and mail it to 

Betty Fry, SERVE Deputy Executive Director 
SERVE 

345 S. Magnolia Dr., Suite D-23 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
800-352-6001 
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Registration Form 

The 1997 SERVE Regional Forum on School Improvement 



Sheraton Colony Square Hotel 
Atlanta, Georgia 
October 12-14, 1997 



Full $200 payment must accompany 
each form. Purchase orders and checks 
should be made payable to SERVE. 



Each participant should complete this form and return to: 

SERVE 

c/o School Improvement Forum 
345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 

Method of payment: 

□ check 

□ purchase order PO# 



Registration fees are not refundable after September 1 1997. Individual participants are 
responsible for reservations/ cancellations for hotel accommodations. 



Participant Information 



Check one: 

□ Attending as an individual 
(not as part of a team) 

□ Attending with a school team. 
Name of school: 



Name 



Position 



School Name or Organization 



□ Attending with a district team. Street Address 

Name of district: 



City 



State 



Zip Code 



Will you be attending the Sunday dinner? 

□ yes □ no Telephone Fax 



Please make copies of this form if multiples are needed. 
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Ordering Information 

1. Please complete this order form and mail with check or purchase order to SERVE, 345 South Magnolia Drive, 

Suite D-23, Tallahassee, Florida 32301. Make check or purchase order out to SERVE (Federal ID 59-6001-468). 

2. Discounts are available for most SERVE products when you purchase units of fifty or more. Please call 800-352-6001 
for discount information. 



3. If you are requesting an invoice, your order must include a purchase order number. 

4. We ship by U.S. Mail and United Parcel Service. Please calculate your shipping charges from the table below. Ship- 
ping charges will be higher for special orders and shipping outside the continental U.S. Please allow two weeks for 
delivery from the time we receive the order in our office. If you require special shipping arrangements, let us know. In 
most cases, we can accommodate your needs. Publication prices are subject to change. 

5. For more information regarding SERVE ’s products and ordering procedures, please call 800-352-6001. 



Shipping and Handling Charges 



Up to $30.00 $2.50 

$30.01 to $60.00 $5.00 

$60.01 to $100.00 $7.50 

$100.01 to $150.00 $10.00 

$150.01 to $200.00 $12.50 



$200.01 and above 



call for price 



Publications Listing 

DESCRIPTION 

Achieving Your Vision of Professional Development 
Action Research: Perspectives from Teachers’ Classrooms 
Appreciating Differences: Teaching and Learning in a 
Culturally Diverse Classroom 

Assessment in Early Childhood Education: Status of the Issue 
Children Exposed to Drugs: Meeting Their Needs 
Children Exposed to Drugs: What Policymakers Can Do 
Comprehensive School Improvement 

Continuity in Early Childhood Education: A Framework for Home, 

■ School, and Community Linkages 
Designing Teacher Evaluation Systems that Support 
Professional Growth 
I Does Class Size Make a Difference? 

Ed Talk: What We Know About Mathematics Teaching and Learning 
Ed Talk: What We Know About Reading Teachfiig and Learning 
Ed Talk: What We Know About Science Teaching and Learning 
Evaluation of the Alabama Direct Assessment of Writing Program 
Families and Schools: An Essential Partnership 
Future Plans Planning Guide 

Going to Scale with TQM: The Pinellas County Schools’ 

Journey Toward Quality 
How to Assess Student Performance in Science: 

Going Beyond Multiple-Choice Tests 

Q 




ITEM# 


PRICE 




HTEPD 


$10.00 




MSARP 


$12^00 


1 

I 


HTADI 


$10.00 




ECESI 


$1.00 




HTSEC 


$10.00 




PBCED 


_ $1.00 




HTCSI 


$8.00 




ECECE 


$12.00 


I 

i 

I 


RDTES 


$8.00 




RDCSD 


_ __ $4.00 


n 


EDMAT 


$7.00 




EDRTL 


$7.00 


. . . j 


EDSCI 


$7.00 




RDADE 


$4.00 




SSFSP 


$6.00 




FPPLG 


J $8.00 




SSPCS 


$12.00 





RDSPS $10.00 
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How to Improve Schools Now: Accessing SERVE’s Programs, 

Products, and Publications PRHIS FREE 

' Improving Student Motivation: A Guide for Teachers and School 



! Improvement Leaders 


RDISM 


$12.00 


1 

i 


Interagency Collaboration: Improving the Delivery of Services to 
Children and Families 

j Issues to Consider in Moving Beyond a Miriimal 
Competency High School Graduation Test 


HTICO 

RDMCT 


$12.00 

$4.00 


1 

1 

i 


Learning By Serving: 2,000 Ideas for Service Learning Programs 
A New Framework for School Accountability Systems 


HTLBS 

-^Fra 


$8.00 

$3.00'“ 




Overcoming Barriers to School Reform in the Southeast 


RDBAR 


$3.00 




Planning for School Improvement: A Report on a Comprehensive 
1 Planning Process 


SRPSI 


$1.00 




PROBE: Designing School Facilities for Learning 


PRDSF 


$10.00 




1 Promising Service-Learning Programs 
Reducing School Violence: Building a Framework for School Safety 


SSPSL 

HTRSV 


$1.00 

$8.00 




[ Regional SERVE Forum on School Improvement: Proceedings (1996) 


SIPROC 


$8.00 




Reengineering High Schools for Student Success 
[Resources for School Improvement: How to Improve Schools Now 


HTRHS 

HTRSl 


$8.00 

$10.00 


1 

1 


Safe Schools: What the Southeast is Doing 


PBSSC 


$1.00 




[ School Board Member Training in the Southeast 


RDBMT 


$4.00 




Schools for the 21st Century: New Roles for Teachers and Principals 


HTSTC 


$8.00 




1 Science in the Elementary Classroom: Portraits of Action Research 


MS ARE 


$12.00 


i 


SERVE Catalog of Products and Publications 


CATPP 


FREE 




r SERVE-Line: Electronic Bulletin Board and On-Line Information System 


slEbb 


FREE 




South Pornte Elementary School (Year 1): A Public-Private Partnership 


RDSPl 


$1.00 




^ South Pointe Elementary School (Year 2): A Public-Private Partnership 
South Pointe Elementary School (Year 3): A Public-Private Partnership 


RDSP2 

RDSP3 


$L00 

$1.00 




[S^outhem Crossroads: A Demographic Look at the Southeast 


SRSCR 


$3.00 




Supporting Family Involvement in Early Childhood Education: 
A Guide for Business 


SRSFI 


$5.00 




1 Technology Infrastructure in Schools and Plugging In: Choosing 
and Using Educational Technology 
Together We Can: A Guide for Crafting a Profamily System of 
Education and Human Services 


PITI 

SRTWC 


$10.00 

$8.00 


— 


[ Total Quality Management: Passing the Fad or “The Real Thing”? 
■ An Implementation Study 


RDTQM 


$5.00 




Using Accountability as a Lever for Changing the Culture of Schools: 
Examining District Strategies 
' Using Technology to Improve Teaching and Learning 


RDUAL 

HTTEC 


$8.00 

$8.M 





Youth Apprenticeship: A School-to-Work Transition Program 


HTYAP 


$8.00 




Videotape Listing 

Drug-Free Schools: A Generation of Hope (Running time: 27:00) 


VTDFS 


$19.95 




Future Plans Videotape: Making the Most of Technology 

in the Classroom (Running time: 27:10) and Discussion Guide 


FPPAK 


$19.95 


j 
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Passages: Providing Continuity from Preschool to School 



(Running time: 32:25) 


VTPST 


$19.95 


School Improvement: A Journey Toward Change (Running time: 23:00) 


VTCSI 


$19.95 


Southern Crossroads: A Demographic Look at the Southeast 
(Running time: 22:00) 


VTSCR 


$19.95 


Southern Solutions in Improving Mathematics and Science: 
General Audiences (Ruiming time: 27:00) 


VTMS3 


$19.95 


Southern Solutions in Improving Mathematics and Science: 
Policymakers (Running time: 60:00) 


VTMS6 


$19.95 


Southern Solutions in Improving Mathematics and Science: 
Teachers/Practitioners (Running time: 1:24:00) 


VTMS9 


$19.95 


Training and Seminars 

For information on these training programs, please call 800-352-6001. 

Leadership for Collaboration: A Training Program 


TRNLC 




Providing a Safe and Healthy School Corrununity 


TRNSH 




For information on these training programs, please call 800-545-7075. 

Comprehensive Crisis Management 


TRNCC 




Legal Principles Related to School Violence, Safety, Security, 
and Student Management Discipline 


TRNLP 
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Order Form 



Name: 

Title: 

Address: □ home □ work 

City: State: Zip: 

Phone: □ home □ work ( ) 

Fax: □ home □ work ( ) 



Quantity 


Description 


Item No. 


Unit Price 


Total 




































































































































Subtotal 

Non-exempt Florida residents 

IMdil tOJ add 7% sales tax: 

SERVE 

345 South Magnolia Drive S & H* 

Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, Florida 32301 Total 





r r ^ j Florida Tax Exemption #: 

Please photocopy this form for future orders. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 




NOTICE 

REPRODUCTION BAStS 




This document is covered by a signed “Reproduction Release 
(Blanket)” form (on file within the ERIC system), encompassing all 
or classes of documents from its source organization and, therefore, 
does not require a “Specific Document” Release form. 



This document is Federally-funded, or carries its own permission to 
reproduce, or is otherwise in the public domain and, therefore, may 
be reproduced by ERIC without a signed Reproduction Release 
form (either “Specific Document” or “Blanket”). 



